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The Hinge of the: Year 


THE GOOD RESOLUTIONS which we make on New 
Year’s Day prove sadly perishable, ~ September would 
be a better month than January im which to make 
them. It is the hinge on which the whole year turns. 
On the farms the harvest»ends, and from the schools 
and universities a fresh crop goes to the winnowers. 
It is a spacious month, in which processes overlap — 
without competing and things do not jostle each other. 
The days-are long, and the umpires on one side of the 
sports ground do not start thinking ‘about the tea- 
interval when they hear the referee blow his whistle 
for half-time on the other. As the plough bites into 
the dun stubbles the tractor driver remembers the 
vanished stooks, and the slow, urgent, uncertain Z 
3 
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struggle to get them in, in rather the same comfort- 


“The man you'd 


able way that a reader, beginning at his leisure a new 


chapter, remembers the painfully exciting end of the 


one before it. Leaves have not begun to fall upon the * a 
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expect to smoke | 


lawn, nor invitation cards to clutter up the mantelpiece. 
September is a time for readjustment if not for reori- 
entation, for sorting things out if not fer reforming 


them altogether. It is the month when our decisions 2 
i a 


to give up this or to take up that are least likely to end, 


a top-price tobacco . 
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unfulfilled, on the compost-heap of remorse ; but it 
will be prudent to see that they are sensible decisions, 
free (for instance) from any undertakings regarding 
cold baths or going for a run before breakfast. 


often turns out 


For those who are concerned about the future of a3 
dependants there can be no more prudent decision than 
a resolpe to enlist the wise and friendly aid of the 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company. 
Any branch of the Midland Bank will gladly put you 


in touch with the Company. 
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Malta: A Plea 


N the process of converting the British Empire into a 
Commonwealth of fully self-governing states, a special 
‘@@ problem arises where a community, although _ politically 
-—- mature and nationally conscious, has not the area, population, 
or natural resources adequate to sustain the overhead costs of com- 
plete independence. Sometimes a solution can be found by union 
with a larger unit, as was done when Newfoundland joined the 
Dominion of Canada; sometimes by federation, as is being done 
by the West Indian Colonies; but neither course is feasible where a 
community is not contiguous to others of similar character. 

Malta is a case in point. Here is a politically mature and homo- 
eneous community, free from those internal divisions of race and 
teligion that elsewhere retard political progress, and desirous of 
full self-government. But the island has less population than 
jornwall, is smaller than the Isle of Wight, and is almost entirely 
pendent economically on its strategic situation as a British base 
th an important dockyard providing employment for the workers. 
nearest neighbours within the Commonwealth are Gibraltar 


ovide no solution. Indeed, in the latter the problem of reconcil- 
defence needs and national aspirations is offering today a 
‘tical problem for the statesman. 
race with this problem, the Maltese Prime Minister and the 
ese Labour Party took a bold and realistic decision. Instead 
ing after the will-o’-the-wisp of full Dominion status, they 
eas ona Sa of integration with the United 


Cyprus, both military bases, federation with which would 
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By LORD ATTLEE, K.G., 0.M. 


Kingdom. What they propose is broadly that Malta should send 
two or three Members of Parliament to Westminster, thus having 
a voice in defence and foreign affairs which would be in the hands 
of the United Kingdom Government. All other matters would be 
the concern of a Maltese Government and Parliament. Malta would 
become an integral part of Great Britain and would in process of 
time share the benefits of the social services which are a feature 
of the Welfare State today. 

The problem of the constitutional future of Malta was remitted 
to a very strong committee of Lords and Commons presided over 
by the Lord Chancellor, which included, among other experienced 
members, Mr. Walter Elliot and Sir Patrick Spens (Conservatives), 
Mr. Ede, Mr. Griffiths, and Mr. Bevan (Labour), and Mr. Clement 
Davies (Liberal). The committee, of which I was also a member, 
heard evidence and visited Malta and decided by a large majority 
in favour of integration. 

We had to meet two principal objections besides the political 
opposition of the Maltese Nationalist Party, who wanted the 
unattainable objective of Dominion status. The first was that this 
would be, a dangerous precedent which, if followed, would alter 
the character of the British Parliament. We considered that there 
was little danger of this. Malta is a very special case. She is indeed 
a dockyard town with a small suburban area, and as British i in her 
economy as Plymouth or Portsmouth. 


The second objection was the weakness of the island’s economy, - 


which depends so greatly on the provision of naval work in the 


of principle, namely, full and complet 
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dockyard. We Payee: various met ds ae diversifying its 
economy, and saw possibilities in tourist traffic, better agriculture, 
and some small industries, but we did not t think that Malta would 
be able out of its own resources to maintain standards comparable 
to those in Britain. She would, therefore, have to be subsidised, 
as indeed she has been in the past. This did not seem to me to be- 
a valid objection to self-government. There are parts of Britain 
that are, in a sense, subsidised. Wales, for instance, if it were com- 
pletely independent could not afford the “social and economic 
standards she now enjoys. Many towns are in fact subsidised by 
the wealthier parts of the country, but this has not prevented local 
self-government. 

I had hoped that speedy action would follow. on the committee’s 
report last December. In my experience there is a tide in these 
affairs which must be taken at the flood. Mr. Mintoff, no doubt, 
has his faults like the rest of us, but he is a dynamic leader, and 
has indeed given a much-needed and vigorous impetus to progress 
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University Expenditure and State Control 


= By SIR JOHN 


IFTEEN years ago there were about 50,000 young men 
and women studying at the universities of Great Britain. 
Last year there were 80,000. This rather startling increase 
has been made possible only by spending a considerable ' 
amount of public money. If present prophecies are fulfilled the 
number will go up by another 40,000 in the course of the next 
ten years, and that, of course, will cost correspondingly more. 
Some of this public money 1s spent . by local education 
authorities; and that is subject to the normal control of the local. 
council. But some of it—to the tune of £30,000,000 last year— 
is provided by Parliament from the national Exchequer and handed 
over to the University Grants Committee to allocate to the 
individual universities. 

The question is, 
control over the way in which this money is actually spent. It 
does in other spheres. Why not in this? Why should the uni- 
versities, by means of the universally respected Grants: Com- 
mittee, be able to spend this amount of public money a year with- 
out having to account for it in anything like the detail normally | 
required of those who enjoy public funds to this extent? Nobody 
suspects the universities of irresponsibility, and still less of 
corruption. Some may suspect us of incompetence or inefficiency 
in the management of practical affairs. But the real point is one 

fee public control of the 
spending of public money. That, in the very last resort, means 
control of the universities by Parliament. 

I am not suggesting that anybody deliberately wants to see 
Parliament controlling in detail the policy of any university. But 
in principle that is what it means. It could mean, for instance, that 
Parliament could vote £x million to university “A ”* on condition 
that it doubled its output of engineers or of dentists or of people 
who could speak Chinese. During the war this sort of principle 
did apply, for the special purposes of war. The question is whether 
that should become normal peace-time procedure; whether, that is, 
Parliament—which really means the Government of the day— 
should be able, by these financial sanctions, to control the way in 
which a university develops. 

On the one hand, it is a traditional belief in this country that 


universities should be free from outside interference, especially 


_ from political interference. We have seen what happens in other 


___ countries where governments have used the universities as the 
Seti 5 A 


seized. Here were people not seeking to break away but to effect 


whether Parliament ought to have closer . 


ae 


in the island. It may at | . is demanding too tay 


in social standards and 


our response should be generous. The amount is not very ry atge' in 
itself, viewed in the light of national expenditure. Expenditure on 
our own depressed areas proved a good investment. 

It seemed to me that, looking at the difficulties Britain i 
experiencing in other parts of the Mediterranean, and recalling also 
the anxieties of our French friends in North Africa in face of a 
insurgent nationalism, here was a God-given opportunity to be 


closer union. 

We should, too, recall the courage of the Maltese in the wat 
Living in a base has its advantages, but also its risks. So I hoes 
that next week’s talks * will result in a settlement, and that so nd 
foreign policy will not be frustrated by Treasury parsimony. 

— et Home and Abroad’ er Service) 
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tools of their own policy: e. we do not like what we have 
We do not like, either, even the possibility that a po or’: 


day wants. ‘It couldn’t happen here’, I know: but who waned 
create even the remotest- chance of its happening? On the 
hand, as the universities come more and more into the life o 
nation at’ large, is it not right that they should more and mo 
required to gear themselves to meet national needs, for t 
nologists or physicists of farmers or whatever: especially whew thi 
money they spend comes from the public purse? 

My own guess, for what it is worth, is that we shall mana 
usual, to find a solution which works in practice however unti 
may look to a purely logical mind. The universities are by mi 
means insensitive either to their duty to the “community or t 
healthy criticism. At the same time, they do not want to get nixe 
up in politics, because—if I may be forgiven—their concern 


existence of the University Grants Committee, the envy ©: 
universities of all other countries, provides almost exactly the 
kind of machinery, adaptable, sensitive, illogical if you like, 
extremely effective in practice. Personally, I welcome the p 
criticism, because it shows a healthy ‘public interest in 
universities and a recognition that they are not ivory towe 
a real part of the national life. If it sounds as if the univ 
are claiming a privileged position, they will keep that positi 
as long as they deserve it, and not a minute longer. 

I personally believe that it is positively a good thing tha’ 
should exist, especially in a democracy, some institution 
are independent of governmental policy. I do not care what 
are—universities, trade unions, churches, or bowls clubs 
healthy that they should exist as centres of ae 
It is a sign of strength in the whole society, not of we: 
it should be possible for such institutions to be largely = a 
public money and at the same time be free from con 
direction.—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home pap 
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President Nasser: the Man and his Visions 


By JAMES MORRIS 


T is sad to have to think of President Nasser as a potential enemy, 
when we recall the high hopes with which we watched his 
military government take up the reins of office four years ago. 
But during the past few months half the world has smarted from 
ome act of Egyptian animosity, and Mr. Menzies and his colleagues 
must be wondering just how far the Egyptian President, is prepared 
9 carry his current dispute with the West, and how dangerous an 
ponent he will prove to be if our differences develop into declared 
jostility. President Nasser is a much more formidable man than most 
inglish people realise. So many parallels have been drawn between the 
suez crisis and those precipitated by pom before the war that 
yeople are thinking of him as a 
ind of small-scale Hitler; and this 
as led them to imagine him a 
heap, mean and vulgar sort of 
olitical opportunist. 
He would be a much less potent 
tagonist if he were; but my own 
ling is that his power arises from 
isely the opposite “character- 
ics. President Nasser is a man of 
= people, of originally peasant 
eck: -a __through-and-through 
yptian by blood. He has been 
le to describe ‘himself, with some 
stification, as the first indigenous 
uler of Egypt since the Pharaohs. 
, unlike some autocrats of 
aple origins, he has not been em- 
tered by personal difficulties or 
-luck. On the contrary, the steady 
sess of his political career has 
ven him a calmness and confi- 
nce that is remarkable to observe, 
p ially in Egypt. Mr. Menzies _ 
Il not find some rude and ranting 
or receiving his committee, but a quiet and shrewd negotiator who 
is to have all the time in the world to spare. I well remember going 
e President Nasser the night after the announcement of the Egyptian 
deal with Czechoslovakia. I suppose it was the most crucial 
» of his career up to that time; yet we talked i in a leisurely way for 
ae or more, and at the end of it he saw me off at his front door 
shirt sleeves. 
eople who meet Nasser often come away charmed by the apparent 
s simplicity of the President, so very different (they say) from 
reported speeches. They forget that for many a long and.dangerous 
he was the active leader of an. underground movement within the 
ptian army, constant of purpose, methodical of planning, biding his 
with great skill until the moment came for revolution. Similarly, I 
e President Nasser’s foreign policies so far have been governed by 
more constancy than his detractors allow. He has made his 
, and has reached his decisions often more by instinct than by 
lect. “But it seems to me that he has moved fairly steadily towards 
objectives he outlined for Egypt in his book The Philosophy of the 
mution—notably the establishment of Cairo as the key to three 
‘of power (the Arab world, the Islamic world, and Africa) and 
> eventual control of Middle East oil by the Arabs themselves. His 
seches do often sound wild and frenzied, especially in translation 
im the Arabic; but behind them is a cool and calculating ambition. 
ere is another-source of his strength—that, until now, at least, it 
been personal ambition. I believe President Nasser to have an 
unquenchable lust for power: the search for power, not for 
“or prosperity, is the theme of The Philosophy of the Revolu- 
But I am not yet convinced that it is a lust for personal power. He 
tator; but so far there is no sign that he sees himself, personally, 
of 
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A recent in a of President Gamal Abdel Nasser, at his desk at the 
Revolutionary Council Headquarters in Cairo 


of all the Arabs or Caliph of the East. ‘His ambition, of, 


the most menacing kind, is for Egypt, for the Arabs, for Asia—perhaps 
for .all the underdeveloped peoples, or for all the Bandung Powers. 
These are visions far beyond the nationalist dreams of a Mussolini; 
and nothifig, obviously, could be more dangerous for the West than 
over-riding ambition allied with such misty racial or continental 
conceptions. 

But there are dangers for him, too, inherent in his essential ruthless- 
ness. I have never felt that President Nasser has really captured the 
affections of the Egyptian people, immensely proud though they are of 
his achievements. By and large the Egyptians are a humorous, warm- 
blooded people, generally easy-going and fun-loving—better at brawling 
than at plotting; and I do not think 
President Nasser, who strikes me as 
a somewhat humourless man, really 
reflects the national character very 
accurately. There is a tremendous 
reservoir of affection in Egypt for 
the deposed General Neguib; but 
President Nasser, who is the kind 
of person cartoonists cannot make 
very successful fun of, is also the 
kind of man the ordinary citizen 
finds it difficult to love. He would 
be bad at kissing babies or at fire- 
side chats. He is a dedicated man, 
and I sometimes feel the Egyptians 
would like him better (quite apart 
from respecting him) if now and 
_then he would display a few of the 
ordinary human failings. 

And, of course, nobody is en- 
tirely proof against pride. Power 
corrupts, they say, and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely. For a 
methodical visionary like President 
Nasser the temptations of sudden 
success and international importance must be enormous. Until nowehe 
has been thinking in terms of the greatness of peoples; if he once starts 
thinking more about the greatness of President Nasser he will deprive 
himself of half his strength. How far the intoxications of success have 
already gone to his head will no doubt be evident in the kind of welcome 
and response he gives to the Suez committee. 

—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 
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SPEAKING IN ‘ From Our Own Correspondent ’, an Australian journalist 
in London,’ TREVOR SmitTH, chief European correspondent of the Mel- 
bourne Herald group of newspapers, gave a portrait of Mr. Robert 
Menzies as a negotiator. 

* Across a table’, he said, ‘Mr. Menzies can be devastating, indeed 
annihilating, but he can also be charming beyond measure, and he is a 
superb advocate. Few fail to succumb to his twinkling, humorous eyes 
under the jet-black, arched eyebrows accentuated by that white hair. 
I asked somebody who should know to try to visualise for me Mr. 
Menzies facing President Nasser. “My guess”, he said, “is that 
Menzies’ approach will be very much a man-to-man affair. There 
will be no ‘stand and deliver’. Nor will there be any browbeating for 
Menzies. No turning on of any heat”. My friend’s guess is also that 
Mr. Menzies will want to hear much more than about the Canal. He will 
want to know about the state of the populace, about the crops, even 
about the weather. Mr. Menzies knows that little less than the peace of 
the world is at stake, and he loves success just as he loves a good cigar. 
With him the cause will come first, but he would be scarcely human if 
he did not want to return to his homeland successful from the Nasser 
Test Match. As the longest reigning Prime Minister in Australia Mr. 
Menzies is not in need of rive but for him the prospect in Cairo 
must be irresistible ’. 
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Were Our Sacenen in 


By SIR LLEWELLYN WOODWARD 


HERE were times between the first and second world wars 

when I inclined to think that the sacrifice in battle of so many 

of the best men of my youth had been wasted. A new genera- 

tion was growing up which showed no sense of obligation to 
the dead, and which seemed to regard as of little value the things for 
which my contemporaries thought they had been fighting. Persons of 
importance unveiled a number of public memorials, and then pursued 
their ordinary careers. The war cemeteries in France were quiet, and 
the grass grew over the trenches. 

I am older now, and I can see that I hooked for too much from the 
political society in which I was living, and especially from the genera- 
tion younger than my own. How could they be expected to show much 
gratitude to people whom they had never known, or feel a sense of 
obligation for their deliverance from evils which they did not envisage 
as real? The lesson I had to learn was that to a nation the memory 
of grave danger fades away quickly as soon as the danger is or appears 
to have been removed. The attainment of victory in a defensive war— 
as the two world wars have been to the people of Great Britain—is 
negative. Something evil has been prevented, and it is all too easy to 


assume, when the danger has gone, that it was not so serious after all, _ 


and that such great effort in warding it off was perhaps unnecessary. 
We did not go to war in 1914 to put an end to war itself, to found a 
League of Nations, to spread democracy throughout the world. These 
issues arose during the war—the horror of it was such that we wanted 
to be done with war once and for all—but we entered the war to defend 
ourselves and Europe against the misuse of German military power. 


Re-establishing Order 

Once the German military machine had been broken, the purpose of 
the war was from our point of view fulfilled. We and our allies were 
left with the business of preventing a revival of a threat of force unre- 
strained by law. We had to re-establish some kind of order over a great 


_part of Europe and the Middle East. We also thought the circum- 


stances favourable for setting up international machinery which would 
in fact provide general security. 

We did not do our peace-making and restoration well. Here again, 
looking back, I think we were too arrogantly hopeful, and that we 
underrated the immense difficulty, once any given order is upset, of 
restoring it. However, I am not concerned now with the reasons for 
our failure or whether we have not blamed ourselves too much, and the 
Germans too little, for the breakdown of what we honestly intended to 
be a policy of European conciliation. I am also not concerned now with 
our unwillingness during the inter-war years to face the hazards with 
which we were threatened by the revival, in an even baser form, of the 
German militarism we thought we had destroyed. I am concerned 


merely to record that in September 1939, the circumstances and 


purpose of the German attack on Poland faced us with another threat 
to the political and personal liberties of Europe’ at the hands of the 
Germans. The German army had given its support to the most mon- 
strous regime known in modern history. The German people, whatever 
many of them might think of the regime, were most unlikely to oppose 
it as long as it was successful. If we were not to surrender to it, we 
had in 1939 only one means of meeting this German fascism and its 
powerful instruments, that is to say, the German fighting machine and 
the German people organised for aggressive war. We had reached the 
limit of possiblg attempts to negotiate a peaceful settlement in Europe. 
Many people /thought that this limit had been passed at least three 
years earlier. 

The alternative to resistance to force yy force was surrender, It is 


sometimes said that we should have left continental Europe alone. If- 


we had done so the Germans would almost certainly have attacked the 


Soviet Union; we could have stood aside while two rival tyrannies / 
destroyed each other. Apart from other considerations, this policy’ 


would have been utter folly for us. There is hardly any doubt that, if 
the Germans had been able to count on the indifference of the Western 
Powers, they could have defeated the Russians, and imposed upon them 


Sake = %. 


- years would have been a repetition of the Dark Ages in Europe fro 
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Vain? 2 


such terms as they willed. Our own position would then have t bee 
almost without hope. France would have fallen even more rapidly, at ant 
we could not have resisted the demands of a Germany secure againi 
any continental enemy and any blockade, and, in the earlier wore 
a German about his ielaecemen, a German people ‘ drunk y 
victory *. 


‘Odds . . . ‘against the Human Race’ 

We know what. these German terms to us would have been; a Ger 
tyranny established over continental Europe could not haye i tlowedil 
maintenance of free institutions in a country as near and as stubbo 
as Great Britain. What would have happened when our resistance ha 
broken down? Hitler often claimed that he was building a Reich whi 
would last a thousand years. One tenth of this time would have bei 
enough for the destruction of the essential standards of western ciy ilis 
tion as we know them. These standards of civilisation, which ab ne 
cruelty, enjoin pity, uphold freedom, would have gone down und 
merciless German pressure, and our children would have been fore 
into the hideous mechanism of lies and brutality to which 
parents were allowing their children to be condemned. Hitler’s thousai 
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which there might have been no second escape. Civilisations do 3 
always get a second chance. To a historian, indeed, who finds ever 
where the dust and litter of decayed institutions, broken purposes, ruir 
market-places, the odds seem always against the human race, with 
bouts of folly and fury, and the fatal grimness of man to man 
own society in 1939 was imperfect enough, but at least we da 
risk the loss of such virtues as we knew it to possess. 

We thus entered the second world war, as we entered the first 
war, defensively. Once again we had no detailed list of war aim 
did not look beyond getting rid of the threat which the Germans 
now made for the second time against our way of living as we wish 
it to be. We assumed, in a general way, that if this German threat’ 
removed, we might hope to bring about a better relationship bet we 
nations, but we were not foolish enough to regard war in itself 2 
instrument of positive social improvement. On the contrary, we wi 
aware that war, even if it ended in victory, might set back socia 
provement for a generation or more. 

The cost of this second world war was less for us in human 
but it was heavier in every other respect. We had to adopt an econo! 
policy which would have been absurd if there had been an alterna 
to it. There was no alternative if we were to win the war. At tl 
of the war we were left, as Lord Keynes put it, in a kind of eco 
Dunkirk—a position which has turned out all the more h 
because, paradoxically, we have tried during this long period 
which has not yet ended, to raise our domestic living stand 
other words, as individuals in the community we have come to 
larger personal ‘share of good. living at a time when collectively we 
been much less able to Provide it. Each of us wants much more | 


prudential reckoning we should have worked harder and longer, 
insisted, as a nation, on ents for fewer hours, and in man 
less energetically. 5 
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Present Trials = e 3 
I want, however, to consider not our own internal economic 1 TO 
grave as they are, but the international situation which has resulted 
the war. This situation is much more to our disadvantage than 
us expected, but even if we had known in 1939 all that we kr 
we should still have had no alternative between ‘resistance, 
consequences, and surrender; with consequences infinitely 
are not a satellite of a eigephant National Socialist Germany. Ni 
in our present trials is as bad as that fate would have been. 
There are four factors which we can regard as as the 
survival. One of them has i Been the great nee ; 


e dciiberare use of this power in a manner feaiie to our interests. 
his possibility was not indeed wholly outside our minds towards the 
1d of the war. What we did not expect was the calculated virulence—I 
in use no other term—of the Russian attempts to harm and weaken us. 
he second factor has been the development of new and fearfully 
estructive instruments of war. The third factor is the mtensification of 
1 acrid and highly emotional nationalism in the Middle and Far East 
nd, one might add, a great part of Africa. This factor would have 
sen in operation anyhow, but at a slower tempo. The fourth factor 
the diminution in our own political status in the world. It is neither 
asy nor pleasant to realise how great this diminution has been, at 
ast in the eyes of others, and to understand what such a shrinkage 
f power means. It means, for one thing, that it is far less easy than 
was for us to maintain, as we have maintained up to the present, a 
igher standard of life for our own people than the standard of life 
f most other peoples. It means that we are much less able than we 
ere to insist upon the acceptance by other countries of decisions and 
dlicies which we regard as desirable. We must reckon indeed that many 
[ the concessions we have made of our own free will seem to others, 
id particularly to the less advanced peoples to whom we have made 
aem, concessions yielded solely from our weakness. Hence it has 
»peared that we could be blackmailed or frightened into siving up 
uch more. ; 


alance of Power in Europe 
‘We need not get into a mood of depression about this diminution in 
1c power and standing in the world. We are still far stronger than 


4 


e people incline to think. At all events, without exaggerating either 
strength or our weakness, where do we stand with regard to the 


ar for the destruction of the military machine which Germany had so 
‘ossly misused, we were upsetting what we used to call the balance 
power in Europe. Russia would now become the strongest continental 
ilitary state. She, too, might misuse her strength. Nevertheless, it 
emed to us that the Russians would realise the advantages to them- 
Ives in collaborating with us, and with the United States and a restored 
tance. All four of us had a common interest in preventing Germany 
on disturbing the world again by either her vices or her virtues. I 
) not think that we realised that this policy of collaboration involved 
more of a change of ideas on the Russian side than on our side: 
Russians, all the time, were fighting their war, not ours. They came 
9 the war Only because they were attacked. They had hoped to escape 
ck. Before they were attacked they had counted up (so one prominent 
ssian put it frankly to a neutral friend) the losses on both sides, the 
tish and the German, as equally to the advantage of Russia. They 
compelled, for their own self-preservation, to make an immense 
mtribution to our victory—we must not forget the value of this con- 
bution—but their war aims were not our war aims. They did not 
it to see the total destruction of ‘police states’; since Russia itself 
is a ‘ police state ’. 
During the fight for survival these differences could be overlooked. 
1en the war was coming to an end, and our war aims looked like 
adening into the triumph everywhere of free institutions, the rulers 
“Russia felt as bleakly towards us as they had felt in 1939. The 
nny uplands’, in_Mr. Churchill’s striking phrase, towards which 
: hoped to advance were still to the Russians a kind of political and 
onomic Sodom and Gomorrah from which, doomed though these 
les might be, armed destruction might still reach out to the Russian 
munist State. ' The Russians fell back on out-of-date measures for 
‘supposed security. They extended the control of their own police 
fe over neighbouring countries as far as their armies of occupation 
ald reach. They tried to weaken, even to nullify, the new inter- 
ional organisation which we had set up. 
this were the only result of the second world war, the price of 
ting rid of German fascism would be high indeed. Oddly enough 
second unexpected consequence of the war, the development of 
instruments of warfare, has changed the situation somewhat to 
fayour. The barrier of client states built up by the Russians has 
€ military value, but little more than the value of medieval fortifi- 
‘as a protection against modern artillery. Moreover, this kind 
ier has lost its relevance. The relevant fact is that the Great 
_ possessing the new weapons know that to use them is likely to 


lute power recoil from such madness. We cannot indeed be 
tt they will always do so. We also must not expect to work 
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out th or quickly the political steps necessary to exclude the possi- 
bility of the use of these weapons in a mood of madness or panic. Here 


again is an unexpected problem which I cannot discuss. It seems, 


however, that for the moment great aggressors are, so to speak, non- 
plussed, provided that—and this is essential—their possible victims 
also hold in their hands the power of retaliation. Mere size and numbers 
no longer of themselves give mastery. Minor aggressors, on the other 
hand, have vastly greater opportunities of blackmail; they know the 
extreme hesitancy of the Great Powers to approach the brink of war. 
The old game of twisting the lion’s tail can be played, so it seems, with 
greater impunity. 


Nationalism in Asia and Africa 

The Russians have found that by giving their support to the minor 
international blackmailers, they can embarrass and, perhaps, weaken 
the democracies. Even from the Russian point of view it is more than 
doubtful whether this line is ultimately profitable. It is certainly not 
likely to be profitable for the small states. Those who have supped with 
the Russians in the past have found that they needed long spoons. 
Nevertheless, on a short range the Russians are able to use to their 
advantage the third factor I have named, the nationalism of Asiatic 
and African peoples. 

The form which this nationalism is taking must be deeply disquieting 
to us. In some respects it is more disquieting than the rigid adherence 
of the governing clique in Russia to an out-of-date policy. There might 
be a change of attitude in Russia; even now we can see possible signs 
of it. Within our lifetime it is difficult to expect much change in the 
attitude of the newer states of the Middle East and what will be the 
new States of Africa. I do not think it humbug to say that our disquiet 
is due to something deeper than the consideration of our own interests. 
Our own interests are concerned, but something more is at stake. We 
are doubtful of the success of the whole liberal experiment to which 
we and other Western Powers have committed ourselves. By the term 
“liberal experiment’ I mean the promotion throughout the world of 
the institutions of self-government as the only means by which societies 
may learn political responsibility. The application of this experiment 
to peoples outside the western tradition has always had something 
paradoxical about it. The transformation of Asia and Africa has been 
due to western initiative, invention, and example. The peoples con- 
cerned have not contributed in the last two centuries one single political 
idea of any value to what we rightly call western civilisation. They 
have acquired the whole external apparatus of modern. societies from 
the west, and, though they refuse now to admit the fact, they have 
acquired it fairly cheaply. We have assumed that they would also 
acquire, with this external apparatus of modern societies, an under- 
standing of the moral basis upon which—in spite of its imperfections 
—western civilisation stands and without which it must collapse as 
earlier civilisations have collapsed. We have gone very far in accepting 
this assumption. If it is not the case, there is something sardonic about 
the long list of membership of the United Nations. Moreover, without 
the recognition of moral restraints upon the exercise of power, without 
a. sense of obligation, a sense of law, of responsibility, of limits, of 
respect for engagements, the position of the small states is itself pre- 
carious. They have most to fear from a further decline in international 
standards, If there is to be nothing in the world but a scramble for loot 
and power, the small states will be the losers, and their independence, 
which in the last analysis rests upon the measure of conscience among 
the strong, will crash down once again before alien control. 


The Liberal Experiment 


Here, again, where do we stand? It seems to me beyond doubt 


that, for all our disappointment and dismay, we cannot abandon the 


liberal experiment, though we may have to make it more clear that 
small and weak states cannot break their obligations while expecting 
stronger states to keep them. There is a French saying that liberated 
nations merely ask for more. We have had ample evidence of the 
truth of this saying, and may expect more evidence of it. Even so, 
although gratitude, popularity, mutual liking between nations are not 
things to be overlooked, they are not relevant to long-range decisions 
of policy. The liberal experiment has been such a long-range decision. 
We must continue it in our own interest, and it is not a matter of 
hypocrisy that self-interest and what I have called the measure of 
conscience of the strong here coincide. The situation would be much 
more difficult than it is if they did not coincide. 

cs, (continued on page 349) 
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Reflections on Water 


‘ EEN readin’, we have, about these new bombs—hydrogen 
bombs, they call ’°em, or some such name. But the missus she 
wonders when we’re goin’ to get main water in the village’. 
The remark, heard recently not sixty miles from London, 

was sympathetically received. ‘ You’d have thought with all this modern 

science ’, someone added feelingly, and the discussion wandered off on 
the general theme of First Things First. Bafflement at difficulties en- 
countered in trying to solve what appear more or less simple 
problems is in our complicated age a common experience, at all events 
among the uninitiated. Consider water. Our climate deals so generously 
in that commodity that one might be forgiven for wondering why any 
problem should arise at all. Hardly a month goes by, summer or winter, 
but one reads of some trouble or other caused to the inhabitants of 
these islands by a superabundance of water—areas flooded, houses in- 
undated, roads converted into rivers by torrential rain. A dearth of 
water? It would seem unlikely. Or if there should be, nature can be 
relied on soon to’ put it right. (It was Thales of Miletus who declared 
that all things were water. Our weather during the last month-or so, 
coupled with the Meteorological Office’s latest statistics, seems to lend 
some support to his theory.) On the other hand in a highly industrial- 


ised country like ours, if an adequate supply of water really does con-- 


stitute a problem, surely the matter should have been attended to long 
since, water falling as it does into the category of elementary needs. 
To see that water is readily available in both home and factory is not, 
one would imagine, a task to overtax our native genius. 

But now we have an expert on the subject, Dr. B. J. Mason—his talk 
appears in our columns this-week—telling us that ‘in many parts of 
the country it is already becoming difficult to meet the demands for 
water, especially during the summer [summer!] and early autumn, and, 


as consumption is steadily rising, the problem will become progressively. 


worse. In some industrial areas, and particularly in the London Basin, 
the position may become serious within the next few years’. 
rain, ‘a high rainfall is of little use unless it falls in the right place 
at the right time’ (let holiday-makers extract what comfort they can 
from that). Dr. Mason goes on to make a mumber of suggestions for 
improving the outlook. At all events we have been warned. 

The collection and distribution of water may not be classed among 


the most glamorous of occupations, but those engaged in it must derive ~ 


satisfaction from the thought that they are supplying one of society’s 
basic wants. When we get up in the morning we start by washing, and 
we end the day, if not by filling the hot-water bottle, then perhaps by 


_ drawing the water for the morning tea. Between those times the extent 


to which we depend on water in all the various forms in which it is 
used and for all the different purposes to which it is put, might, if 
one reckoned it up, make a surprising calculation. It would certainly 
give us an idea of the state we should be in if the demands we normally 
make on the water supply could not be met. Nor, practical questions 
apart, is the thought an idle one. In an age which prides itself on its 
technical achievement, it is well to’ be reminded that efficiency, like 


charity and a good many other things, begins at home, and that the 


value of what is taken for granted is frequently forgotten. We'll never 
know the worth of water, runs the proverb, till the well go dry. All the 
same, as our villager might suggest, you do haye to have a water supply 


+e, before you can really savour the experience, of having it cut off. 
a [=> E : 
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Foreign © broadcasts -on_ the eve of Mr. " Wesizies? mission 


ON THE EVE of the arrival in Cairo of Mr. Menzies and the oth 
members of the five-nation Suez committee, the Egyptian press, a 
quoted from Cairo, continued to irisist that President Nasser would n 
agree to any proposals for internationalising the Canal. The Go 
ment-owned paper Tahir bitterly attacked Mr. Menzies, descril 
him as the last man suitable for his mission in Egypt. On the o 
hand, Cairo radio on August 29 reported Mr. Krishna Menon as 
ing, after his meeting with President Nasser, that everybody was 0 
looking forward to a peaceful solution. Much publicity was given t 
the Soviet Government’s ‘Statement that any settlement must be base 
on Egypt’s sovereign rights : as ‘absolute master, owner, and manag 
the Canal’; at the same time freedom of navigation must be guarani 
at all times for all states using the Canal. The Soviet statement 
_pressed support for the Indian proposals for an international ad 
“body, but for Egyptian control of the Canal. On September 2, a 
as quoted from Moscow, reported that a group of pilots in Ka 
had expressed their readiness to go to work on the Suez Const 
Egyptian press gave great publicity to what they called the ‘ unmas 
of the British spy ring’ in Egypt and quoted the Public Prosecuto 
request for the death penalty for all concerned. Al GCurohourzyarm Wi 
quoted as asking: pce 
Was it mere coincidence that these British spies gould carry 
their activities in Egypt at the very time when Britain and her 

France were inciting pilots to disrupt navigation in the Canal? _ 
Cairo radio made much use of Mr. Khrushchev’s reported statemel 
“that if war broke out ‘the Arabs would not stand alone’. A ‘ Voice « ¢ 
the Arabs’ broadcast quoted-a Lebanese report that: 

The Soviet Government has semi-officially given permissiot 

100,000 Soviet Moslems to leave for Egypt at the earliest oppo 

to volunteer in the Liberation Army and to take part in eee 

British aggression against the Suez Canal. 
Another ‘ Voice of the Arabs’ broadcast stated: 

Egypt has said her decisive word which she will never retract: 

Canal is Egyptian, its management is Egyptian, and the freedom @ 

shipping is guaranteed. by the Egyptian Government alone, _ : 
Cairo home broadcasts likewise insisted that ‘ Egypt's attitude ad 
no bargaining ’. 

Soviet broadcasts in Arabic Bershavieed Soviet support for the I 
proposals, and claimed that the western ‘Propenals had ‘ clear 
perialist aims ’. Moreover: 

The various forms of economic sanctions imposed by the weste 
countries on Egypt flout Peace i in the Middle East and in other pa 

the world. F. 
Tzvestia was quoted on Me Dulles’ ‘ typically colonialist” stat 
alleging that the 1888 Convention internationalised the Canal. 
castigated Mr. Dulles for trying J 

to give the world public the impression that the connie of fi 7 

a product of a ‘ majority’ of the London conference, whereas 

it was produced by dissenters who are now trying to ene 

failure at the conference, — in 
This allegation that the committee of five was a product of am 
of dissenters was repeated in another Moscow broadcast, which : 
The ‘ committee of five’, which has nothing to do with the 

conference decision, is designed to bypass the agreement reached b: 

participants and_ repre an attempt by the Western Po 

submit to Egypt—separ and in the form of an ultima 

well-known U.S. plan f 
It was emphasised that ‘ the 
lutely rejects the U.S. vos? 

Izvestia was quoted for an article accusing the U.S.A., Br 
France of doing and nce could to disrupt navigation 


the Canal. Britain’s and France’s attempts ‘ to Prevent pilot 
signing an agreement: wi gypt ’ were preparations for a ‘pi 
tion’ against Egypt which would ultimately make it possible to 
tate a military conflict. One of the many Soviet broadcasts welc 
the visit to the Soviet Union of President Soekarno of Saconial 2 
‘national liberation strug .* aroused the Soviet people’s 
understanding and sympathy’ , stressed that Indonesia was uj 
‘Egypt's ‘ legitimate rights’ in the face of the ‘ intrigues of th 
Powers ’. (Moscow quoted President Soekarno as saying that 
would struggle on relen she recovered _ Rema 


THE JOB OF A PILOT ON THE SUEZ CANAL 
*THE SuEZ CANAL COMPANY normally employs just over 200 pilots, of 
whom more than half are British and French’, said DouGLAs STUART 
in ‘From Our Own Correspondent’. ‘ Their services are vital to the 
shipping of the world. A Suez Canal pilot is a highly skilled man. He 
has to be. He has a most difficult job to perform. If you look at a small- 
scale map, the Suez Canal appears as a straight line across the isthmus 
linking Africa and Asia, but it is not. The Canal curves through the 
desert wilderness and some of its bends are very sharp indeed. What is 
more, a ship has not the whole 
width of the Canal in which 
manoeuvre. The channel, 
carefully marked with buoys, 
is only just wide enough for 
one ship. The water of every 
al is moving, but generally 
Imost imperceptibly. In the 
uez Canal, however, there 
s a strong current from north 
osouth—on an average about 
hree-and-a-half knots, At the 
southern end of the Canal at 
uez the waterway is affected 
xy the Red Sea tide. At cer- 
ain times of day this sweeps 
at two knots, meeting the 
outhward-current of three- 
ind-a-half knots. The result 
S a nasty turbulence. 
_ * But the pilots who bring 
hrough the passenger liners, 
he oil tankers, and the cargo 
oats have additional hazards 
vith which they must con- 
end. At regular times of the 
r big winds howl across 
Sinai Desert. If you have 
r tried to steer a converted 
arrow boat on an English canal in a big wind, as I have, you will 
now that it is an almost impossible task. You cannot keep the boat 
m course, and the sensible thing to do is to pull into the bank until 
¢ wind drops. But in the Suez Canal the pilots cannot adopt this 
mple solution. They have to bring their convoys through. They must 
this even in a sandstorm. The best description of an Egyptian sand- 
is in the Bible. You remember that Moses turned day into night, 


that Pharaoh could feel the darkness. 
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é Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock III on her trials in the Clyde in 1903 


centenary regatta of the Royal Clyde Yacht Club at Rothesay 
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: Naturally, a Suez Canal pilot must know every inch of the 103 
miles of artificial waterway. He must be able to guide any ship through, 
day or night, windy or still, sandstorm or no. Any ship: that is what the 
pilots themselves like to stress. On an average, four convoys of ten 
ships each pass through the Canal every day, two going north and two 
going south. Each ship must have a pilot. It does not matter if it is a 
huge liner, a giant tanker, or a sixty-year-old cargo boat held together, 
as one pilot put it, with rope and tar, each ship must have a pilot, and 
must be brought through the Canal in safety. * 

‘The convoys move through 
the Canal at seven knots; the 
ships carefully spaced one be- 
hind the other. They cannot 
go faster. To do so would be 
to create a wave which would 
damage the banks of the 
Canal. At this slow speed a 
ship is extremely difficult to 
steer, and remember the 
bends, the narrowness of the 
channel, and the current. Yet, 
despite all these difficulties, 
there has rarely been an acci- 
dent in the Canal to obstruct 
shipping. The last one of 
any consequence occurred 
just ovér a year and a half 
ago, when the steering of a 
10,000-ton tanker snapped. 
It took a week, working day 
and night, to clear the ob- 
struction and to permit ships 
to pass again freely. 

‘The pilots, therefore, are 
all hand-picked men. Before 
being considered for the job 
a they must have held a 

erary Master’s Certificate for at 
least two years. They must have had not less than ten years’ experience 


© Picture Post? 


~ on the high seas. They must be over thirty-five years old and completely 


fit. A Suez pilot is well paid. He can earn up to £6,000 a year, but he 
really has to earn his money. Over the past two years the Suez pilots 
have been working an average of 300 hours a month. These are long 


‘hours, particularly when you remember how unpleasant the weather 


is in this part of the world. In the summer months the heat comes off 


the desert like the blast you get when you open the oven door to see 


how the Sunday joint is coming along’. 


A YACHTING CENTENARY 
“One hundred years ago a number of men met in a 
Glasgow hotel and agreed to form what they proposed 
to call the Clyde Model Yacht Club’, said GEORGE 
BLAKE in a talk in the Scottish Home Service. ‘ This 
was the formation of what is now the Royal Clyde 
_ Yacht Club, one of the great, dominant yacht clubs of 
the world. 

*Yacht-racing on the Firth of Clyde sixty years ago 
was of almost as much popular interest as the doings 
of Rangers and Hearts, Celtic and Hibs today. When 
I was a small boy there were a few red-letter days in 
every year when my father took me to see the yachts 
racing at Hunter’s Quay or at Rothesay. But my father 
and I were only units of a vast crowd that would travel 
from industrial Clydeside to see the yacht-racing. Nor 
were they, by any means, all people so comfortably 
placed as we were. There would be hundreds and 
hundreds of the retired artisan class—all with what they 
called their “ spy-glasses ” trained on the yachts. 
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‘The glories I witnessed as a boy were made possible by such men 
as assembled in the Globe Hotel in George Square, Glasgow, on the 
evening of August 28, 1856. The minute covering that meeting is 
explicit: 

A number of gentlemen connected with yachting propose forming a 
club under the above designation [the Clyde Model Yacht Club] with 
the view of creating a greater amount of emulation among the pro- 
prietors of small craft. It is proposed to take in yachts under eight tons 
only, being the smallest acknowledged by the Royal Northern Yacht 
Glib >: = 
‘Perhaps I should explain some of the cunning implications of this 

announcement. You will note the emphasis on small craft of under 
eight tons. You will note the crack against the exclusiveness of the Royal 
Northern Yacht Club. The Royal Northern Club is the oldest in Scot- 
land, founded in 1828, and it enjoyed active Royal patronage from the 
beginning—a sort of Scottish Royal 

Yacht Squadron in fact. Its member- 
ship was largely aristocratic, rich by the 
standards of those days, and to them 
yachts of under eight tons were just so 
much trash. Whereas the founders of 
the Clyde Model Yacht Club were men 
in relatively small ways of business— 
men who could not get through the 
guarded portals of the Royal Northern. 
So they just decided to found their 
Model Club. 

“Many of the original members of 
the Model Club became well-to-do, and 
the Club started to attract a powerful 
membership of the new _ industrial 
aristocracy. The humble word ‘ model’ 
was discreetly dropped from the title 
of the Club, and then we find its lead- 
ing members lobbying to acquire the 
right to call itself ‘‘ Royal”. In 1871 it 
did become the Royal Clyde Yacht 
Club, able to look the Royal Northern 
between the eyes and, in fact, jump into 
the first flight of the world’s great 
yacht clubs, with international standing 
and influence. 

“One accidental circumstance favoured 
the move towards importance. This was 
that the active membership of the Club 
included three of the greatest designers 
of yachts that ever lived. These men 
were William Fife of Fairlie, George 
Lennox Watson, the son of a Glasgow 
doctor, and the latter’s pupil, Alfred 
Mylne. They became so famous for the 
design of fast racing yachts, and the a 
Clyde yards could build so beautifully in wood, that rich yachtsmen from 
the south of England, from Italy, from Germany, were apt to come to 
the Firth of Clyde for bigger, better and faster boats, to race in what 
was then still a sport of kings. In short, towards the end of last century, 
the big racing yacht was at once a prime expression of wealth and an 
emblem of popular, nationalistic pride. 

‘For this again there was a special reason. In the eighteen-fifties 
somebody put up a cup for an international race round the Isle of 
Wight. Some American people sent across a schooner—thé America— 
to compete, and she won hands down against the finest British yachts 
of the period. What has ever since then been called the America’s Cup 
was taken across the Atlantic, where it remains. But the Americans held 
this Cup out as a challenge to the British yacht clubs. Build a yacht, they 
said in effect; let her cross the Atlantic under her own sail, as the 
America had dope, and we’ll make a match of it. 

“This was a dream that entranced British yachtsmen over a long 
period of years, a dream that fascinated the general public in a fashion 
now inconceivable. All sorts of people had stabs at regaining the 
America’s-Cup. In the ’eighties a syndicate of Royal Clyde yachtsmen 
produced the Thistle in vain. The Earl of Dunraven paid through the 
nose for two Valkyries. Then came Sir Thomas Lipton with his long 
series of Shamrocks. 

“The American challenge encouraged the cult of the big yacht—not 
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It connects the autobahns Berlin-Munich, Cologne-Nuremberg, 
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far short of 100 feet in length, carrying canvas that could be measure 
almost in acres, manned by more than twenty skilled hands. - , 

‘And now they are gone with the wind. True, the big yachts we 
racing, but more and more spasmodically, up to the outbreak of the 
second world war, but already some of the keenest racing men on the 
Clyde were returning to the small boats. It_was men of the Royal 
Clyde Yacht Club who brought the first Dragons across from Scans 
dinavia and, in the face of a good deal of prejudice, established tho: 
little boats as the most popular class of racing yachts in British wate: 
When the Royal Clyde Yacht Club held its centenary regatta 
Rothesay in midsummer, almost all the 200 boats racing were tiny 
craft. And when all the yachts sailed out of Rothesay Bay on the Sundar 
afternoon for a cruise in company—yachts English, Irish, Wels! 
Norwegian, Danish, Italian, and German—all but two or three wer 
small, pretty things. You could perceive then that the founders o 
the Clyde Model Yacht Club had: 
however innocently, foreseen the shap 
of things to come’. 


ON THE AUTOBAHN : 
Last year nearly 12,500 people wer 
killed on German roads in more that 
500,000 accidents. This figure of fate 
casualties is one of the highest in 
world, two and a half times as high 2 
Britain’s total, although the number ©: 
.cars is much the same in both countries 
and the density of traffic in German! 
is less. RICHARD WILLIAMS, B.B.C 
Bonn correspondent, spoke about this if 
‘The Eye-witness ’. 

“Some visitors’, he said, ‘ who come 
here, especially from Britain, tend 
blame the autobahns, the great system 
of double carriage highways whic 
curve and undulate across the Germal 
countryside. They were built 
Hitler came to power in 1933. In thos 
days they were designed with a strategi 
intention—so that troops could b 
moved swiftly from one part of th 
country to another. Ironically enoug! 
it was the allied armies that made th 
best use of them, because when the we 
finally reached the frontiers of German 
itself Hitler’s armies were too short 
petrol for much movement by road. 

“Not long ago I drove up throu 
Bavaria from Austria. The autobahn i 
a world on its own—no horse carts, f 
cyclists, no pedestrians: they are nT 
allowed. No imtersections, no traf 
lights: you are just part of an unending, restless stream of cz 
all in a desperate hurry to reach some distant destination, and yo 
feel quite remote from the land you are driving through. I wa 
dawdling along at sixty all day—being constantly overtaken by drive 
whose impatience matched the speed of their cars. The giant true 
with trailers, an all-out weight of some forty tons, were only a lit 
slower. 5; 

‘The main enemies on these journeys are boredom and fatigue, 
the slackness they lead to, Add to them the prevalent high speeds ai 
you have one of the main causes of the serious accidents, sometim 
involving several, vehicles, which happen on the autobahns every d 
Perhaps the character of the German driver has something to do 
the high-road casualties as well. By and large he is determined, som 
what inflexible, always in a hurry, and he has a marked propensi 
for not giving way, especially when he feels he is in the right; @ 
most German drivers.do feel that. : 

‘The German authorities are concerned at this mounting toll 
road. casualties, and their remedy is wider and better roads. Moi 
autobahns, in fact. Although accidents on these great highways are 6 
serious because of the high speed, the statistics show that for & 
accident on an autobahn there are three on an ordinary road, carryi 
the same amount of traffic. Between now and 1965 Germany pli 
add 400 miles to the present autobahn system *. 


HIS talk differs from the three. that have preceded it* mainly 
in that it is concerned, not with domestic rings and restrictive 
practices, but with an international price-fixing body. The 
. commodity in question—a journey by air—is also different in 
from a gallon of petrol, a book, or a building. And yet the basic 
sue remains the same. How can the interests of producer and customer 
est be reconciled? 

_ The producers in this case are the organised operators of scheduled 
craft services, and the International Air Transport Association, or 
ata as it is called, has been described by its President Elect as a ‘ free 
‘ssociation of over seventy leading airlines’. Tata began life as the 
mternational Air ‘Traffic Association in 1919, but its influence on air 
tayel and air trayellers-mostly dates from much later, when the word 
‘Traffic’ in the title had been changed to ‘ Transport’ 
ad correspondingly broadened. Its members may be public corpora- 
ions like our own B.O.A.C., or independent companies -like the 
americans’ Pan-American and rT. W.A. It is not, therefore, an associa- 
jon of government representatives, although its active members and 
ssociate members must belong to states eligible for membership of the 
Aternational Civil. Aviation Organisation, and that is‘ an affair of 
“ovérnments. There is, therefore, an indirect link with governments and 
ata’s decisions are usually acceptable to governments. - 


A “Clearing House 

Like so many associations which act in restraint in trade, Iata per- 
orms a number of other functions with which I am not here concerned. 
acts as a clearing house for the airlines. For instance, when going 
y air the whole journey can be booked through the original airline, 
en though the passenger may be travelling with several airlines in the 
‘course of it. The clearing house enables his fare to be distributed to the 
arious airlines in the right proportions. 
Tata has been described by Mr. Stephen Wheatcroft, in the book 
vhich attracted so much notice a few weeks agoy, as ‘ the main instru- 
Aent of the economic regulation of international air transport ’. It holds 
deetings at which the airline operators agree on tariffs and on a great 
any other matters. Nearly all those matters affect the individual air 
raveller. Iata will decide what fare the traveller pays, what sort of 
eat heshall sit in, whether he will get a drink on the journey, and so 
. In other words, it severely limits the methods by which its members 
an compéte for custom. How does it justify this restrictive policy? 
In its Articles of Association Iata proclaims its aims and objects and 
s with the words ‘To promote safe, régular and economical air 
ansport for the benefit of the peoples of the world ’. Few-would want 
) quarrel with such objectives. The question is how far Iata’s policies 
re the best means of achieving them. The safety argument is one for 
hich many people-will have sympathy. It derives considerable support 
om the popular—end by no means new—idea that competition is 
avariably ‘ cut-throat’ and that companies which compete with one 
fother throw over all moral obligations and even plain business sense 
nd-go to any lengths to make money. No company, it is thought, will 
eal honestly with its customers unless it is made to do so by regulation. 
his is bad enough, it is argued, where ordinary household goods are 
ncerned, but here at least if the quality is poor no irreparable harm is 
‘one. In air transport, on the other hand, cut-throat competition leading 
) a fall in quality could seriously endanger life and limb. 
Yet, is there really any reason to suppose that companies want to 
ill their customers, or to do anything but create and continue sound, 
sspected businesses? No one is more anxious to maintain goodwill than 
ae airline companies and nothing is more important in this respect than 
good safety record; whatever else might be skimped if price competi- 
on were allowed, safety would be last to suffer. 
‘But there is another and more serious objection to Iata’s appeal to 
afety. This is that most of its work in this field is in fact duplicating 
overlapping that of the International Civil Aviation Organisation. 
*s ninth technical conference at San Remo, for instance, was pre- 
pied with air-traffic control problems identical with those dealt 
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By OLIVER STEWART 


with at the Icao Assembly’s tenth session. Iata claims the credit for 
improvements in instrumentation and all weather procedures. It also 
talks of its achievements in facilitation; that is, in reducing the incon- 
veniences and delays caused by frontier formalities. But Icao, which 
costs the United Kingdom £100,000 a year, also claims the credit for 
making recommendations in these same fields. It depends on govern- 
ments whether the recommendations ever become effective. So it seems 
to me it would be much better if Icao were made solely responsible for 
safety—or rather for making recommendations about safety, for what is 
making air transport safer all thé time is technical progress and 
operating experience. These are consolidated and expressed by the 
certificating authorities—in Britain, the Air Registration Board. Engine 
trustworthiness, radio aids, radar cloud and collision indicators, traffic- 
control equipment and crew skill; these are the things that give safety. 

But if the arguments from safety are difficult to accept, what about 
those relating to ‘regular and economical air transport’ ? Here again 
one can only speculate on what would happen in the absence of an 
internationally agreed fare structure. Presumably a price war would 
attract more passengers, but at the same time the larger airlines would 
probably gain at the expense of the smaller. In a typical competitive 
industry, this might be no bad thing. The less efficient companies would 
be driven out of business and everyone would be kept on their toes. 
But air transport is not a typical industry, and no government could 
afford, from the point of view of national prestige, to let their airline 
company, private or public, go to the wall. The result would be that 
if a company were to offer cut fares and take all the traffic on a given 
international route, there would be the risk of competitive government 
intervention and a rapid increase Ge subsidies. This could only be bad 
for aviation. 

But it is one thing to justify some sort of international fare structure; 
it is another to admit that the fares in question are always just. It is 
difficult to argue that the level of fares as a whole is too high—the air- 
lines are not making exerbitant profits by any standards. Indeed, a 
general reduction might seriously retard the airlines’ investment pro- 
gramme and purchase of new aircraft, which would ultimately be to the 
detriment of the passenger. But what guarantee have we that particular 
routes are not unduly expensive in relation to the costs of operation? 


Safeguarding the Customer’s Interest 

It is here that governments can play an important role by safeguard- 
ing the customer’s interest. All Iata decisions have to be unanimous, and 
if, therefore, an individual government thinks existing fares too high, it 
can bring pressure to bear on its own airline or airlines to demand lower 
This is exactly what the 
American Civil Aeronautics Board did earlier this year at Cannes, when, 
in the face of considerable resistance from other airlines, it succeeded— 
through Pan-American and T.W.A.—in getting substantially reduced 
transatlantic fares. Had the American airlines not done this, they would 
have risked losing their licence from the C.A.B. to operate from 
American airports. But one cannot help wondering why British air 
travellers should. have to rely for lower fares on the whims of those 
administering the American anti-trust laws. And this American domi- 
nance of Iata is anyhow a mixed blessing as far as British aviation 
is concerned. 

The British Commonwealth of nations needs, and has always needed, 
a radically different system of air communications from that required 
for the Americas. Our geography so dictates. But B.O.A.C. allowed 
itself to be mesmeriséd into thinking that the only long-range route 
worth operating was. London-New York, and that the only means of 
operating was by landplanes of high wing loading. It was the tendency 
to trail along behind the Americans that led B.O.A.C. to make the 
erroneous decision to abandon flying-boats in favour of land-planes. It is 
the same tendency that has so far prevented it from supporting with © 
specifications and orders transport aircraft capable of using short run- 
ways—aircraft, that is, with low wing loadings or with boundary layer 
control or energised circulation. 


+ The Economics of European Air Transport. Manchester University Press. 35s. 
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In the days before Iata found its strength, Imperial Airways under- 
stood the potentialities of air transport as a Commonwealth cohesive. 
Sir Samuel Hoare (now Lord Templewood), when he was Secretary of 
State for Air, understood them. Imperial Airways started the great 
Empire air mails scheme with its flying-boats, But today there are no 
specialised attempts to tie the Commonwealth together with the latest 
aeronautical instruments. Officially we have forgotten the flying-boat 
and with it the Commonwealth air net. Iata answers criticism of its 
form of internationalism by pointing at the chaos which would other- 
wise result. But British air transport need not be frightened. If every 
foreign country refused to enter into either bilateral or pooling agree- 
ments, Britain would still have, within the Commonwealth, a large field 
of air transport exploitation. By associating themselves with foreign air 
lines our air transport companies have to some extent associated them- 
selves out of the Commonwealth. , 

Leading designers with first-hand experience have pointed out that 
our maritime Commonwealth is rich in naturally formed operating 
bases for flying-boats and have emphasised the merits of the flying-boat 
for long ranges and large sizes—aircraft of 250 or 300 tons laden 
weight. A British scheme for a fast transport aircraft using a system 
of energised circulation for shortening landimg and taking-off runs has 
been before B.O.A.C. and the two Ministries concerned for a long time. 
But Iata has helped to wedge the airline companies, nationalised or 
not, firmly in the United States groove of big land-planes with 
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By JOHN HARINGTON MORE 


DON’T suppose you have ever heard of the name John 
Harington. I have, ever since my christening, but I am bound to 
admit that the name does not create such an impression as it 
did 300 years ago. I don’t go to smart parties, but if I did I 
know I would never overhear someone whispering “I believe he’s one 
of the Haringtons! ” : 

My most distinguished ancestor, Sir 
_John Harington of Kelston, was not the 
founder of his house, like so many of 
the famous men of Tudor and Stuart 
times. He was only a very junior mem- 
ber of a family founded, in this sense, 
by a Lord John Harington in Edward 
I’s reign. Lord John was one of the 
“bold bad’ barons, and he has a 
splendid tomb in Cartmel church. In the 
effigy on it his features seem to have 
been knocked about in the course of the 
last 600 years. But one of my remote 
‘relations pessesses a piece of the leather 
surcoat in which he was buried, and one 
of his bones. They were taken out of his 
tomb when it was opened 100 years 
ago. 

Lord John helped to murder Piers 
Gaveston, the upstart favourite of 
Edward II, and received two kings’ 
pardons at different times for commit- 
ting treason. His barony and his lands 
passed in the end through female heirs 
until they reached the father of Lady 
Jane Grey. But a younger son managed 
to scrape together other castles and 
manors, and that is the branch my an- 
cestors claimed descent from: a bad 
lot, most of them, always fighting’ or 
chasing heiresses. One of them carried 
Henry V’s standard at Agincourt. 
Another of them captured Henry VI 
and brought him back to his death 
in the Tower. Three of them 
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The tomb of John, Lord Harington (died 1347) in Cartmel church, 
Lancashire 
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high wing loadings working from enormous and expensive land base 

The British Commonwealth is therefore the loser from the activitic 
of Iata. The concerted operations of airlines and the connivance & 
governments have led to the anomaly that it is cheaper to the operat 
to work from a land base than from a water base. In the achievemer 
of this artificial situation the taxpayer plays a large part. 
Airport has cost a great deal and: will cost a great deal more; Gatwie 
—foredoomed to failure because its runways can never be long enou 
—is costing millions more; but the money spent does not help Briti 
air communications, it helps all airlines which use fast land-planés w 
high wing loadings, and the U.S.A. leads in this field. “a 

We are left, therefore, with two separate balance sheets for assessii 
the value of Iata. On the one hand there is the contribution which Ta 
has made to the development of international air transport; on the oth 
its effect on British aviation. In the first reckoning we have to set 
case for some sort of fare structure, the—by no means proved 
ments about safety, and the-many useful jobs lata does as an in 
tional clearing house against the elimination of. price 
between airlines and all the burdensome enforcement machinery whi 
is thereby required. In the second reckoning, one has to set the adva 
tages to British airlines of stability and standardisation against 
long-term harm done by subservience to America. On the first cot 
I am inclined to think the habilities outweigh the assets. On the : 
I am sure they do.—Third Programme 
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were attainted by Henry VII for fighting against him at Boswort 
Things were at a fairly low ebb when my ancestor, plain Joh 
Harington, put them right again by marrying a favourite illegitima 
daughter of Henry VIII. She had been endowed with the church lant 
of Kelston near Bath; that is how his son, Sir John, came to be ft 
; owner of Kelston and Queen Elizabeth 
godson. The family tradition w 
strong. When King James succeed 
Elizabeth, his heir was Prince He 
the future King Charles’ elder broth 
Sir John Harington wrote at gre 
length to the lad who never lived to 
Henry IX, explaining his family’s co 
nection with all those earlier King 
Henrys. - 
I suppose I ought to be proud 
being descended from the royal stai 
dard-bearer at Agincourt. But all the 
medieval Haringtons really mean lit 
to me, because I cannot imagine wl 
their thoughts: were. The one 
married Henry VIII’s daughter is 
first one I should really like to ha 
known. He wrote fine poems that 
children copied out in their beaut 
antique hand, and he kept copies of 
poems of Wyatt and Surrey. He k 
Tallis the composer, and he compo: 
a ‘monk’s hymn to Satan’ that Hen 
VIII used to sing when he was i 
merry mood. When John Haringt 
was sent to the Tower during 
troubles after Henry’s death, he wre 
wonderful letter to Lady Jane Gr 
mother, saying: ‘Thereby found 
great soul-profit, a little mit 
knowledge, some hollow hearts, ar 
few faithful friends a 
I am proud to bear the name of Sit 
a man. I think he may have been 
first to coin the term ‘ Admir 


\ - 


When I was called 
up in the Navy, 
I wondered what 
someone’s feelings 
might have been if 
his ancestor had 
coined, say, the word 
“Generality ’ for the 
-War Office. 

John Harington 
was a retiring sort of 
man, and his fame 
has been completely 
overshadowed by 
that of his son, Sir 
John Harington, the 
acknowledged wit of 
the first Elizabethan 
age. He was famous 
almost from birth. 
His godmother, 
Queen _ Elizabeth, 
presented a golden 
font for his baptism, 
and sent him advice 
when he was only 
fourteen. He was 
groomed for great- 
ness by the Queen’s 
Minister, Lord Burghley, in phrases I shall never forget: ‘ Don’t mistake 
‘a half-way house for your journey’s end’; ‘ don’t read too many books 
they breed but a scattering of the mind’; and so on. Neither the 
Queen norsher Minister said anything about being tactlessly candid or 
joutspokenly honest. But this was the form the old family. independence 
—or irresponsibility, if you like—took in the case of Sir John Haring- 
‘on. Perhaps his father did something to encourage it when he recom- 
mended to his schoolboy son: 

A countenance good, with feet even set on ground, 

A steady eye, still hands, and steady brain, 

An open ear, to good instructions bound, 

A courteous tongue, that talketh true and plain. 

Again and again, in after years, Harington echoed those words of his 

father’s: ‘I holding my purpose to speak frankly and truly ’, or, again: 

* My resolution being to write plainly, without fear or favour ’. 

He became, in a way, the Byron of the first Elizabethan age. Like 

Byron, he was outstanding for his common sense; like him, he pilloried 

mypocrisy. He anticipated Byron’s ‘style of racy verse, and I think it 

is fair to say of both these poets that the best things they wrote were 

their letters. Though Harington was less cynical than Byron. Perhaps 
at is because his early life was so prosperous and happy, and his 

marriage one long idyll. He wrote to his wife during one of his 

absences : . 

Alas, how many live still with their wives, 

Yet in true kindness absent all their lives. 

Absence is true love’s sauce, and serves to whet it; 

They never. loved whom absence makes forget it. 


A forecast that Burghley made to Harington, when he was young, 
ame true. He was no small joy to his friends. But there is nothing like 
outspoken candour for making enemies. The first storm broke when the 
oung courtier translated a tale out of Ariosto’s great poem, the 
“Orlando Furioso ’. It had never been in English before, and Harington 
thought it would amuse the ladies of the court. As he remarked sensibly, 
hey could not be ‘always pricking in clouts. How improper this story 
's, by first (or second) Elizabethan standards, I would not like to say; 
r whether Queen Elizabeth was really shocked. But she banished 
arington from court, to translate the whole of the ‘ Orlando Furioso ’, 
1s a punishment. He finished it before he was thirty years old, and Ben 
‘onson said it was under all translations the worst. That remark means 
10 more than that it is hardly a translation at all, strictly speaking. 
Shakespeare based plots in two of his plays on it; and I am sure he 
mnjoyed reading it. As for people like Ben Jonson, Harington wrote: 
The readers and the hearers like my books, 

But yet some writers cannot them digest. 

But what care I? For when I make a feast 
~ I would my guests should praise it, not the cooks. 


Sir John Harington of Kelston (1561-1612), trans- 
lator of ‘ Orlando Furioso ” 
National Portrait Gallery 
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But Harington’s ‘Orlando Furioso’ has never been reprinted since 
1634, and if I were not descended from him, I am sure I should 
never have heard of it. 

The poem shows you to the life Renaissance man, English version. 
And Renaissance man saw to it that his book was the finest ever to 
have been produced in this country. He attended to the matter himself. 
That is what caused the second-row. The Privy Council heard of it, 
and wrote to him angrily that this was ‘a matter contrary to your 
quality and calling’. The members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council 
sound almost as though they felt contaminated by Harington’s 
meddling in the plebeian craft of book production, ‘a matter not fitting 
a gentleman of your place and haviour’. ? 

I can imagine what John Harrington thought of that rebuke. The 
Tudor Court was filled with upstarts, people who would have been 
snuffed out overnight if they had lost their jobs or the Queen’s favour. 
The barony of Harington might have fallen under the executioner’s 
axe, the manors might be lost by attainder, and the castles fallen into 
ruin; but no one was going to lecture a Harington on the behaviour of 
a gentleman. He revenged himself by making lavatories a principal 
subject of conversation at court. It was simple enough. He had a 
flair for mechanical invention, and running water was a particular 
source of inspiration to him. He designed and built an ingenious 
fountain at Kelston. You can still see his sketch of it, and there is a 
family tradition that the Queen once dined beneath it. He also designed 
the water-closet, and installed one in his house. It might have been all 
right if he had merely published a dry blue-print of this. But what 
he did was to make sanitation the subject of a mock moral treatise 
in prose and -verse. 

There was a howl of indignation—and everybody read it. People 
have been reading it indignantly ever since. It is the only work of his 
that has been reprinted from his century to ours. Not his brilliant 
‘ Ariosto ’, not his Lives of the Bishops, not his book of epigrams; but 
his mock scholarly work on the water-closet. Harington wags a finger 
at us in amused reproof : , 

In Brutus’ presence Lucrece will refuse it, 
But let him turn his back, and she'll peruse it. 


But it was no use his wagging a finger at his contemporaries. Something 
an inch too candid in his book all but landed him in the court of Star 


. Chamber. Back he bundled to Kelston his home, until his cousin assured 


Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Harington (1811-1860) of the Bengal Light Cavalry, 
great-grandfather of Mr. John Harington More who broadcast this talk 


< 


him that the Queen, at least, still had the old affection'for him. ‘ She 


hath been heard to say that merry poet, her godson, must not come to 
Greenwich till he hath grown sober’. Most of us, I suppose, do grow 
tactful and conventional and not too different from the next man, in 
the end. Call it sober, if you like. ya 
John Harington stayed at home until Essex wrote inviting him to join 
_ the fatal expedition to Ireland. This time you can only account for what 
happened by saying that Harington was becoming accident-prone. He 
obeyed orders so fast that, as he said, “I had scant time to put on my 
boots ’, and Essex showed his appreciation by knighting Harington in 
the field. And he shared Essex’s disgrace. But he was still as merry as 
ever. ‘I came to court in the very heat and height of all displeasures ’, 
he wrote. ‘ After I had been there but an hour I was threatened with 
the Fleet. I answered poetically—that coming so late from the land 
service, I hoped that I should not be pressed to serve in Her Majesty’s 
fleet’. It had come to that; a threat of the Fleet prison. 


Sad End to a Promising Career 


It is a sad end to.a career that began with such promise. The Queen 


forgave him again as she always did, and he saw her often before she 
died and wrote wonderful letters about her which were used in the 
coronation opera ‘ Gloriana’. But although he was only forty, a spark 
had gone out in him. He stopped writing poetry. The new King James 
sent him messages to come to court and he would not. After the busy 
output of /his earlier years, it is difficult to*make out how he occupied 
the last ten years of his life. ‘I will mot leave my poor castle of 


Kelston’, he said, ‘for fear of finding a worse elsewhere, as others: 


have done. I will eat Aldbourne rabbits and get fish (as you recom- 
mend) from the man at Curry-Rival, and get partridge and hares when 
I can, and my venison where I can: and leave all great matters to those 


~ 


that like them better than myself ’. : 


He was disillusioned. He saw himself as the disappointed representa- 
tive of an old family among the successful founders of new ones. But I 


like to think he found happiness among simple country people as he. 


had never found it at court. He did not-care to talk about it, but-it slips 
out here and there. He ended one of his letters: ‘from a private 
country knight, that lives among clouted shoes, in his frieze jacket 
and galoshes *. ee tore 

After he was dead, the great qualities he had made all too little use 
of himself became fragmented among his descendants. His son, the third 
John Harington of Kelston, was a republican M.P. The worthy Fathers 
of Bath were grateful to him for his protection during the civil war, 
but Charles I was not when he turned up at Carisbrooke Castle to 
lecture him on the error of his ways. And posterity has no cause to be 
grateful to him either, because he scribbled his household accounts and 
his court decisions and the sermons he heard all over the priceless 
manuscript of the Tudor poets. You can see his handiwork in the British 
Museum. 

The fourth John Harington was a poet, cne of the worst, I should 
think, who ever got into print. But the letter of thanks he got from 
Bath, as a teen-age officer of Cromwell’s army, for saving the city from 
pillage, is very moving. So is the petition from the people of Somerset 
which saved him from persecution at the Restoration. It is the last time, 
incidentally, that anyone in my branch of the family was excused on the 
grounds of his ancient family or honourable descent. 

And now it is no use following the eldest sons any more, because they 
ceased to live at the house of Kelston, near/Bath, which had once been 


described as the largest house in Somerset. They were no longer brought ~ 


up among all those portraits, dating from Tudor and Stuart times; the 
manuscript poems; the fading letters. The Haringtons had been related 
to the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts. Now there was a 
new dynasty of sovereigns on the throne who had probably never heard 
of them, In the middle of the eighteenth century, a bishop who liked 
travelling, scribbling about what he saw, went to watch Kelston being 
demolished more completely than any of the old Harington castles had 
been. Curiously enough, this bishop went all the way to the north of 
Scotland and remarked on my present home there, too: a busy man. 
But the halls that echoed to the laughter of Elizabeth’s merry godson 
have vanished, and what family tradition remains has passed equally to 
all his descendants. % . tes 
There are plenty of them. Sir John left seven children living at his 
death, and one of his grandsons left twenty. His living descendants are 
numerous in India and New Zealand as well as in this country. And 
the descendants of Sir John Harington occupy only a small part of the 
huge family tree: the Kelston branch of it is not the most senior one. 
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‘Londoner. I believe I have a facial resemblance to each of these 
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The heritage of Sir 


my ancestor’s picture, beside Queen Elizabeth, in the National Portrai 
Gallery. The last of the Kelston papers went to the British Museum i 
1946 for anyone to inspect. We have only a few souvenirs to remini 
of the rest. tos tee 

And if there is anything special in the physical fact of descent, 1 
about all the other people one is descended from as well? We all | 
thousands of ancestors in the sixteenth century. We have eight grea 
grandparents for a start. I happen to possess portraits of four of m 
One was a Scottish Minister, one a Polish Count, one the daughter 


the fourth, a Harington riding gallantly at the head of his regim 
brandishing his sword, had the good fortune, as far as F can see, not | 
resemble me at all. What about the other four, whose features, ne 
mention their characters and ancestry, are a closed book? A great 
of what I hear about remote heredity seems silly to me. We all have 
blood of kings and the blood of serfs. For obvious reasons I can trac 
my Plantagenet descent and not my servile descent, but I do not thin 
there can be so much of it as of the other. SS a 
Sir.John Harington’s inspiration is not a tingling in the blood. Ty 
something anyone might have had if they had known about him frot 
an early age, as I was bound to do. It rests in his charm, his wit, fi 
candour, and his rare common sense. Perhaps it was an admiration 
these qualities that led me to envy his powers of invention as well, 
to build waterfalls round my home. Certainly he has confirmed m 
earlier in life than he did himself in a dislike of city life and artifi 
social life. As soon as I leave the Navy, I will return to live am 
clouted shoes, in frieze jacket and galoshes, get fish as he recomm 
and venison where I can; and leave all great matters to those who lik 
them better than myself.—Home Service ae an 
; ; -@,0 e 
For the 1956 Opposition 
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Red on the south:horizon, brighter than 
For fifteen years, the little planet glows, s 
And brightest yet its kindled themes impose 
On the imaginings of man. ; 
War's omen once. Fhen source of fate’s firm rays, — 
Or, punched through the precarious sky, y 
A hole on hell. And then a dry 
Quantum of knowledge merely, cold in space. 


Only in names from legend, history, dream, 
The heart showed on its map the regions drawn: 
The Horn of Ammon and the Bay of, Dawn. 


“Now fantasy and knowledge gleam a 
_ One red; and by the next close opposition — a. 

Observers in the exosphere ~ 

Should see it many times as clear, ‘ 


And by the next one yet, match touch with. vision, — o 


Grasping whatever starts beneath those noons’ 
Blue-black intensities of sky; on sand : 
Blood-orange where the blue-green lowlands end; ~ 
. . In thin air; under two small moons; aa 
_As spring’s green flux pours down from where the pole is; 
Till yellow clouds fade, while blue, higher, 
Catch the set sun with faintest fire , 
Over Arcadia or the Lacus Solis. 
aS 


_ Pure joy of knowledge rides as high as art. a iti 
' The whole heart cannot keep alive'on either, 
Wills as of Drake and Shakespeare strike together; 
Cultures turn rotten when they part 
True frontiers march with those in the mind’s eye: 
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¥, The white sound rising now to fury ee? 
( In efflux from the hot venturi Oe 
As Earth’s close down, gives us the endless sky. _ ; 
; _ ROBERT 
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=.SHALL never forget Shaw’s first words to me on the occasion of 
our first meeting. He looked up from his book and said, in a rather 
surprised voice: ‘Tell me, how did you get in here?’ ‘Here’ 
was the large, book-lined study of his flat in Whitehall Court. 
‘stood just inside the door, which at that moment closed behind me. 
‘replied rather nervously:. ‘ You asked me to tea, Mr. Shaw’. He 
ut down his book and folded his arms across his chest and said: ‘ Did 
I suppose I must have done, otherwise you wouldn’t be here. My 
cretary protects me. Very few people get past her. But since you have 
me so, it must be all right’. e 
This was somewhere about 1930. A little book I had written about 
e dancer, Isadora Duncan, had come to his notice. He had told a 
tual acquaintance that he would like to have a chat about her, 
;cause as a personality she had interested him. Isadora Duncan was 
ie famous exponent of classical dancing, whose love affairs, quite as 
| as her art, made_her something of a legend even in her own 
jetime. Presently tea was brought in and we had our chat. I told him 
1¢ of the things he wanted to know, and when I finished he said: 
in your book you say that I once had dinner with Isadora and scolded 
x for eating meat, and called her a cannibal. I did nothing of the 
tt. In fact I never had a meal with Isadora’. 
‘TI only wrote what she told me’, I said. 


eeting with Isadora Duncan 
e smiled and nodded his head understandingly and said: ‘My 
ily meeting with Isadora—and I never saw her dance—was a curious 
e. At the time I did a thing which I rarely do. I went into Society. 
went to a tea-party given by Lady Scott. I was sitting on a sofa, when 
ddenly a woman who was quite unknown to me sat down beside me 
d said, “ Are you Bernard Shaw?” I replied that I was. And then, 
ding out her arms, she said, “ Come to me, I-have loved you all 
life! 7? * <= 
he recollection of this incident amused Shaw, and I asked him how 
had faced up to such an unusual situation. ‘I performed the second 
t of “ Tristan and Iseult ”,’ he said. ‘ For about half an hour Isadora 
id I kept it up. I can’t remember all we said to one another, but I 
ow the audience, who listened to every word, was very much amused. 
think at first my hostess was a little nervous of how I would take 
sdora ’. : 
That did not surprise me. Having known Isadora; and the somewhat 
ling things she was capable of saying, I could well imagine any 
stess being a little nervous of her as a guest. She had once told me 
sre were only two men she could have been happily married to: 
eustus John and Bernard Shaw. I told Shaw this, and asked him 
at he had thought of her. 
* Well’, he said, ‘the odd thing is that I can’t remember her looking 
= any of her photographs; which is rather curious, because in all 
them she appears to have very distinctive features ’. - 
{ asked: ‘Did you think she was beautiful? ’, and after thinking 
S over, with an’ impish smile, he said: ‘No, to me she appeared 
® too fat, and rather like a piece of battered confectionery ’. And he 
ded, ‘ She had the cheek of the devil, of course. Yet there was more 
her than that. Somehow one didn’t feel like telling her to go to 
devil’, < e 
Some time before this conversation with Shaw, I had met Frank 
Grris in the south of France. Harris had published—at his own 
yense—a play about Saint Joan, which, not unnaturally for him, 
considered to be in every way superior to Shaw’s play. In fact it 
ed him to think that Shaw had dared to write his play at all. 
th disgust he exclaimed, ‘Why, Shaw speaks French like a café 
ter! ’ Rather mischievously, I told Shaw this, just to see how he 
id take it. He chuckled. And then he said, ‘Frank flattered me 
rageously when he said I spoke French like a café waiter. I wish 
ald. I jabber French like any other foreigner’, He added that 
last forty years he had read French as easily as English with- 
- consciousness of being bothered with a foreign language. 
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Conversations with Bernard Shaw 


By SEWELL STOKES 


There was.a pause in the conversation while Shaw poured me out a 


‘second cup of tea; and I thought the subject had been dropped. But 


apparently what Harris had said was still in Shaw’s mind; for on a 
more serious note he pointed out to me that in any case he could have 
written his ‘Saint Joan’ without knowing a word of French. He 
described the play that Anatole France had written about Saint Joan 
as a gaffe, and said it showed how little a knowledge of Joan’s own 
language had to do with the matter. And then, about Harris’ play, he 
said that though Harris had been clever, his linguistic accomplishments 
had not saved him from making Joan into an up-to-date American 
movie heroine. Before he finally left the subject, he said these words, 
which I have never forgotten: ‘ There are no frontiers for that sixth 
sense which enabled me to do for Saint Joan what no French playwright 
has succeeded in doing ’. : 

It must have been his reference to Saint Joan as a movie heroine 
that got us on to the subject of films and film acting. Shaw was 
intensely interested in films after the talkies came in. The silent pictures 
had been useless for his own purpose: but not so the talkies, because 
in them he saw a medium for sending perfect reproductions of his 
plays round the world. He was interested in film acting, too; particu- 
larly in himself as a film actor. He had recently been asked to give a 
cinema interview. At first he had been doubtful of the invitation, but 
he had accepted on learning that Zangwill and Conrad had already 
passed through the ordeal. But when he saw the result of his own 


_ performance, he confessed he was disappointed. He said: ‘ While the 


camera was recording my actions I came into a room, took off my hat, 
sat down, took up my pen, and started to write. I performed all these 
movements naturally, as I was accustomed to do each day. But it came 
out like this... .’ 

Here Shaw got up from the sofa and gave an imitation of what 
the completed film had looked like. Every one of his gestures was a wild 
exaggeration and looked as if it had been filmed in slow motion. He 
sat down again and said: ‘I should have been told to restrain my 
natural movements. You don’t need to act for films. Only to move 
slightly. An actor has only to think to convey an impression on the 
screen *. Characteristically, he added: ‘I don’t suggest that the majority 
of film. stars are capable of thinking for themselves. But a good 
producer should tell them z/at to think’. 

* But have you never admired an actor on the screen?’ I asked him; 
and he said that he had seen one man who acted and spoke perfectly: 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. The short film he had made showed that 
he knew exactly what to do in front of the movie camera. No other 
man, he thought, would have done it better, except perhaps Gladstone. 
He would have been absolutely perfect in talkies, said Shaw. 


The Revealing Record 

Then, I remember, he went on to talk about making gramophone 
recordings of his own voice. He put it in these words: ‘A record, 
properly timed, indicates clearly the gutter from which a man has 
sprung. At my home in the country I have a record I made some years 
ago. When that record is played too slowly I can be heard talking 
broad Irish. I sound like an old beggar in the streets of Dublin. As 
the speed increases my voice gradually becomes normal until you hear 
me talking as I am talking now’. With that, Shaw gave an imitation 
of his voice gradually speeding up on a gramophone record. It really 
was a most professional performance. When it was over, he said: ‘I 
once asked Gerald du Maurier if he had made a record. “I dare not ”, 
he told me, “I’m far too much of a Cockney ” ’. 

Not long afterwards I went to see Shaw again. This time he was 
not surprised to see me. I was doing a series of pen-portraits for an 
American magazine and he had‘agreed to let me include one of him- 


self. When I warned him that I had come armed with a number of 


questions which I hoped he would be good enough to answer, he asked 
me if I had also come armed with a notebook and a pencil. I’ told 
him I had not; that, since I did not know shorthand, I preferred to 
trust to my memory. But if I trusted to my memory, Shaw did not; and. 


he said that after I had gone he would wri down some of his answers 


to my questions and post them to mé. h he most kindly did: a 


day or so later a complete synopsis of our conversation arrived, written- 


in his spidery, but wonderfully clear, handwriting. So that the answers 
he gave me, which I give here, are phrased in his exact words, 

‘How’, I asked him, ‘would the definite assurance that you had 
another 130 years to live affect your present mode of living?’ 

‘I should take up a new profession, of course’, he said, ‘and 
make the new developments of my old profession a recreation. Beyond 
that obvious change, I can foresee nothing without an effort of the 
imagination too arduous to be undertaken for the mere fun of it’. 

“Please tell me, Mr. Shaw, what is your idea, of hell?’ 

He said: ‘I do not see how any yision of hell can improve upon 
the worst existing realities. All attempts have failed: the brimstone and 
ice of the legends are entirely earthly, being merely prolongations of 
_ familiar pains. Possibly an eternity of the pees we seek most eagerly 
would be more horrible *. 

“What regrets are there in your life, Mr. Shaw? Your answer to 
this question’, I pointed out to him, ‘will perhaps destroy the idea, 


entertained by some ignorant people, that you have been inhuman. 


enough to pass through life regretting mot a single thing you have 
done. Or may I put it this way: What mistakes are you conscious of 
having made? ’ 

‘Regret ’, he said, ‘is only a waste of time and a wrecker of enjoy- 
ment. I have made the usual number of tnistakes, but a list of them 
would make very dull reading ’. 


Britain’ s Water Problem 


Bee Bo By Bs J. 


F all our natural resources water is the most vital; fortunately 
it is also the most abundant. But, like most natural resources, 
it is unfairly distributed, and the demand for it is increasing 
at such a rate that, even in the damp climate of England, we 
can no longer assume that our supplies are inexhaustible. Water, which 


has always been the key to development of the arid and semi-arid | 


regions of the world, is now becoming a problem in our highly- 
industrialised society, and it is one which, I believe, has received too 
little attention. 

With no snow-covered mountains to sustain our rivers in the summer, 
when the requirements of man and vegetation are at their peak, we in 
Britain have to rely upon water stored abeve and below ground. And 
these supplies are no longer adequate; consequently, we have now 
reached a situation where a few weeks of dry, sunny weather make it 
necessary to restrict the use of water in many parts of the country. 
Those areas which depend on streams, wee and small storage reservoirs 
are particularly affected. 

When I mention this state of affaieg! to colleagues from Arizona or 
Israel they find it hard to believe that we can be in any serious. difficulty. 
They point out, and rightly, that we nee an average annual rain- 
fall of about forty inches compared with’ Jess than twenty inches in 
their countries and that we suffer much smaller losses by evaporation. 
It is true that if-we could divide the total amount of rainwater falling 
on this country equally among the population there would be enough 
to supply each of us with 2,000 gallons a day. Even if we deduct forty 
per cent. for losses by evaporation, this ‘leaves 1,200 gallons a day, of 
which we use at present only about fifty gallons, or about four per cent. 
But these figures are misleading. Most of our trouble arises because 
neither our rainfall nor our population is evenly distributed. A high 
rainfall is of little use unless it falls in the right place at the right time. 
. Unfortunately, the rainfall is highest in the west where demand is com- 
paratively small. Most parts of the west country get between thirty and 
sixty inches a year, while more than a-hundred inches may fall on the 


high peaks of Wales and the Lake District. But the main demand 


occurs in the east and south where the annual rainfall averages only 
twenty-five inches and losses by evaporation are comparatively high. 
But as far as water supply is concerned, rainfall is only part of the 
story. Perhaps forty per cent~of the.water reaching the ground is 
evaporated, or transpired by plants, and so is effectively lost for 
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1 pe him, hed wl 
hoped to become a nove 
_ something that would be- y own _ advantage. ioe I wou al 
‘novels, and not plays, because I wanted to write novels myself. Sh 
had started his literary career as a novelist. ‘I dislike my early no} 
now’, he said, ‘for they remind me of the way I slaved and 
‘over them, You see, I wrote them in order to teach myself 
write. Every day I set myself a certain number of pages to write 
however tired I was, I completed my task, sometimes even sto 
in the middle of a sentence, I thought, as I wrote, chiefly of the 
I did not realise at the time that I need not have bothered quite 
much about my style, which was adequate. If I had bothered | 
about my style, the novels, ; as novels, would probably have been b 
Although, of course, one must learn to write first. Then, onc 
know that part of your job, there’s no need to bother with it any 
All you have to do is to say what you have to aay without the 
of considering how to say it’, 

From this I concluded that Shaw wrote quicdy, since he no 
had to worry over the actual sequence of the words as he put 
down. To make certain I asked him if this was so, and he gave | 
this answer: ‘A man once came to me with a piece of music he } 
written, a funeral march. He told me it had taken him nine years 
write. I told that man that if it had taken him nine rs to Ww 
funeral march, then I had no wish to hear it’. 

I shall always remember Shaw’s words of he And rememt 

: ee his extraordinary kindness to the young man who sought it. _ 
; : Heme. Service 
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immediate use. The rest Peilier runs away in rivers and stre 
percolates into the ground where it increases the soil moisture ™ 
water stored in the underlying” rocks. Part of the surface water 
stored by constructing dams and reservoirs, while the unde 
supplies are tapped by lifting or pumping the water from wells and 
holes. Fortunately, the chalk, oolites, and new red sandstones oc 
in the south and east, where the rainfall is comparatively low, 
percolation and the underground storage of water. On the othe 
the rocks in the mountainous regions are impermeable, but we 
to the construction of reservoirs. In other words, to some 
geological conditions compensate for the uneven distribution of : 
However, many of the highly industrialised towns of central and 
west England are built upon rocks that contain only relatively 
quantities of water and Sealy they have to erie on that store 
distant reservoirs. is 

In the Greater London area, where about 10,000,00 people 
great deal of industry use ‘nearly 500,000,000 gallons each d 
situation is likely to become particularly acute. Rather more | 
of this water is taken from. the Thames and the Lea, the es 
pumped up from wells in the chalk. Withdrawals in the Londo 
in excess of natural replenishment have led for many years to 
tinuous fall in the water table—a state of affairs that cannot be 
to continue indefinitely. - 

An increasing demand pwater is symptomatic of an 
population enjoying a higher standard of living. Indeed, cons 
has risen by a quarter in | the last ten years. But it is the. eve: 
needs of industry that give most cause for concern. Industry n 
requires vast quantities of water for processing (I am told 
manufacture of a ton of steel consumes 65,000 gallons and a 
200,000 gallons), but factories pollute existing water sources 
discharge of waste products. Electrical power stations use 
quantities of water. for elias atomic power tes I unde 


ing operation in this country, irrigation i 
sriments carried out in ‘recent | 
potential value. Indeed, for some 
of increasing yields” beyo 


expected from increas 


ne 8 $27 ee oe < ‘sah 7 . on 
EPTEMBER 6 1956 . 
Ithough the main application of irrigation has so far been to glass- 
yuse culture and market gardening, there is some evidence that it may 
rove an- economic proposition for such crops as fruit, vegetables, 
tatoes, sugar beet, and even grass. In fact, it has been estimated that 
ost parts of the country lying south of a line from the Humber to the 
ristol Channel would benefit from irrigation in at least seven summers 
it of ten. In the Thames Valley and east Kent an extra three or four 
ches of water would be welcome almost every year. Bearing in mind 
at to put one inch of water on one acre of land would require nearly 
5,000 gallons, it becomes obvious that a large-scale extension of 
rigation would create an enormous extra demand for water in just 
jose areas where the rainfall is low and where the underground supplies 
e already being taxed to the limit. But should a major increase in 
od production be called for, the problem of supplying water for 
rigation may have to be faced; certainly this large potential demand 
jould be taken into accountin 
ay long-term plan for the 
ater industry. 
Perhaps I might summarise 
le present position: in many 
arts of the country it is 
ready becoming difficult to 
leet the demands for water, 
pecially during the summer 
id early autumn, and, as con- 
imption is steadily rising, the 
oblem will become pro- 
essively. worse. In some _in- 
istrial areas, and particularly 
the London Basin, the 

sition may become serious 
ithin the next few years. 
That are we going to do about 
? Here, it is only too easy to 
Ik in generalities and to put 
rward schemes which sound 
1 right in principle; to find 
actical and economic solu- 
ms is much more difficult. 
One obvious line is to make 
ore efféctive use of our 
esent supplies. For example, 
uch more of the water used 
r sewage and industrial pro- 
sses could be repurified and 
ed again instead of being 
scharged as waste into the 
vers. One might also look 
to the possibilities of using 
a water in coastal towns for 
ashing and cleansing pur- 
ses, although to do this on a 
tge scale would require a s : 
aal pipe service and raise problems of corrosion. Recent trials in 
stralia and East Africa suggest that losses by evaporation from lakes 
id reservoirs can be reduced by as much as forty per cent. by covering 
¢ surfaces with thin films of cetyl alcohol. This is certainly an interest- 
gz idea, which may prove of economic value in semi-arid regions, 
ough our surface reservoirs occupy such a relatively small area that 
= saving here would be small. Surely, the largest scope for economy 
in reducing the extravagant use and wastage of water: a single 
ipping tap may waste upwards of 100 gallons in a day. It might even 
Ove necessary to adopt the logical course of metering water to all 
asumers so that one would pay for what one used rather than on the 
sis of rateable value. Be 

A-positive attack on the problem would call for increased storage and 
stribution facilities, but this could be pressed only so far. Favourable 
s for the building of new dams and reservoirs are few and the capital 
st of such schemes is enormous. Moreover, the quantity of water that 
1 be drawn from any particular river is restricted by Act of Parlia- 
‘nt to ensure that sufficient flow is left to supply canals, atic 
i the needs of downstream consumers. One obvious source of more 
er is the undeveloped gathering grounds of north and central Wales 
sh have a potential yield of at least 700,000,000 gallons a day, equal 
bout one-third of our present consumption. It may yet be necessary 
ow Birmingham’s example and pipe water from Wales to London 
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and so realise a scheme that was first debated in the eighteen-nineties. 
There are enormous engineering problems in conveying water over such 
large distances, but they are not insuperable. After all, 600,000,000 
gallons a day are brought from the Catskill Mountains to New York, 
and Coolgardie is.supplied by a pipe-line 350 miles long. 

Another proposal which is receiving serious attention at the present 
time advocates the artificial recharging of underground water resources 
by diverting water from the rivers when their flow exceeds normal 
requirements. Such schemes have been successful in Germany, Sweden, 
Holland, and the United States. It has been estimated that the flood 
waters of the Thames would yield 150,000,000,000 gallons a year which 
would more than satisfy the potential demand for irrigation in south-east 
England. The suggestion is to draw water from the Thames above 
Teddington through the gravels into underground wells and galleries, 
and then to convey it by aqueducts to various points in London where 
it could penetrate into the 
water-bearing chalk. Such a 
scheme is fraught with 
engineering problems, not the 
least of which will be con- 
cerned with the removal of 
suspended matter and bacteria. 
But it offers perhaps the best 
chance of conserving really 
ie large quantities of water 
aoe which, once underground, will 
not suffer serious losses by 
evaporation. 

Finally, we have to consider 
the possibility of increasing the 
rainfall. Rainmaking has been 
constantly in. the news since 
1946, when it was discovered 
that the behaviour of super- 
cooled clouds could be modi- 
fied by introducing pellets of 
dry ice or smokes of certain 
chemicals, such as_ silver 
iodide. The spectacular claims 
that have followed might lead 
one to suppose that weather 
modification is a firmly estab- 
lished technology and that rain 
can now be produced almost 
to order. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. It has 
proved possible, under rather 
marginal conditions, to release 
showers from small, isolated 
clouds by seeding them from 
aircraft, but the quantities of 
rain produced have usually 
; been small. To be of any real 
economic value one would have to affect hundreds or thousands of 
square miles. Despite the claims of the commercial rainmakers in the 
United States, there is no scientifically acceptable evidence that 
significant increases in rainfall can be produced over such large areas. 
This is not to say that this is impossible; we just have no real evidence 
one way or the other. 

At a recent international conference which I attended in Arizona, 
we were generally agreed that no one has yet carried out a properly 
designed experiment capable of giving a scientific answer. The main 
problem is to find a satisfactory method of distinguishing between any 
artificially induced charges and the large natural variations in rainfall. 
Certainly the experiment would have to be continued for several years 
before one could be confident of the result. The one situation that offers 
some real hope of successful exploitation is provided by the extensive 
layers of super-cooled cloud that often occur over large mountain 
barriers. Continuous seeding of these clouds with silver iodide smoke 
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_might produce light, persistent snow on the leeward slopes of the 


mountains, and this might accumulate in appreciable amount if the 
operations were maintained throughout the winter. There is, in fact, 
some indication that this technique has been successfully employed in 
the Sierras of California, but much more carefully controlled trials will 
be necessary to establish the precise magnitude of the effect. : 

I had hoped that it would be possible to set up such an experiment 


: _ The map on this page is based on one ia the ‘ Monthly Weather Report ’, No. 13, by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office 


_ the birth of a son, declares: 


in this country. We have investigated a saethbet of possible sites but 
it appears that our mountains are not quite high enough nor the cloud 
systems quite cold enough to guarantee a reasonable ‘chance of success. 
In any case, such a project would probably be of greater scientific than 
economic value, as there is no general requirement for extra rain 
in the winter when the reservoirs are full, and any surplus would merely 
flow into the sea. And since we can utilise only a very small fraction 


-of our present rainfall, there would appear to be little point in trying 


to increase this by a few per cent., even if it were possible. It would be 
a different matter if one could relieve drought in a particular area, but 
this is asking a good deal. It would be disastrous if the prospects of 
rainmaking were to delay the building of new storage facilities. In 
other words, a gallon in a reservoir is worth 1,000 in the atmosphere. 


The Gospels and the 


By DAVID DAUBE 


HE New Testament can be best understood against the back- 
ground of the Palestinian Judaism of the time. Many scholars 
have done good work in this respect, but there is scope for 
further research. Let me give a few examples. 
In the Gospel according to Luke, the angel, who announces to Mary 
‘The power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee’. And Mary replies: ‘Behold, the handmaid of the 
Lord’. The use of the verb ‘ to overshadow ’ in this context is strange 
and has led to a number of theories by modern writers, none of them 
satisfactory. The explanation is that the Gospel is alluding to the 
story of Ruth. When Ruth came to Boaz at night, saying ‘I am Ruth 
thine handmaid, spread thy wing over thine handmaid ’, she was not 


yet married to him. This fact created a problem for the ancient Jewish - 


Rabbis: no blemish must attach to the character of Ruth, the prototype 
of the genuine convert and an ancestress of David and the Messiah. 
The Rabbis somehow reached. the conclusion that the request ‘ Spread 
thy wing over thine handmaid’ revealed exceptional chastity; indeed, 
though appearances might be against her, Ruth was the purest of all 
women. In the Aramaic vernacular translation, ‘ spread thy wing * could 
easily become ‘ overshadow’: the two expressions are closely associated. 


The Foreshadowing Figure of Ruth 

Luke, by his language, by the use of the verb ‘to overshadow ’, and 
also by the way in which Mary describes herself as ‘ the Lord’s hand- 
maid’, means to indicate a parallel between this situation and the 
Old Testament one, as interpreted by the Rabbis. Mary, betrothed to 
Joseph, was with child; yet, despite appearances, this second Ruth 
was pure, a virgin. It should be stressed that the Evangelist is fully 
conscious of the uniqueness of the events he relates. But he would 
deprive himself of a yaluable means of bringing out their significance - 
if he did not refer to earlier incidents in the history of Israel as fore- 
shadowing and throwing light on them. The figure of Ruth in particular 
was looked upon by many Rabbis as ac with features pointing 
forward to Messianic happenings. 

There is at least one more narrative in the New Testament where 
she is subtly introduced: the narrative of the miraculous feeding of 
the multitude. There are five versions in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, all of which culminate in astatement like ‘They did eat and 
were filled and took up twelve baskets full of what was left’. This 
echoes the notice about Ruth, when she had been invited by Boaz 
to share his and his people’s meal in the field: ‘She did eat and was 
filled and left thereof ’. It is, then, the Christian, Messianic community 
which is compared to Ruth: the meal Ruth received from Boaz is 
regarded in the Gospels as adumbrating the meal the multitude receives 
from Jesus. This is not so surprising when we consider the role which 
the pious speculation of the Rabbis assigned to the feeding of Ruth. 
Ruth was taken by the Rabbis as standing for her descendants, in ~ 
particular David or even the Messiah, and Boaz, her host, as standing 
for God. There is indeed one Rabbi.for whom it was a miraculous 
meal, because, though Boaz gave her little, it turned out to be more 
than enough in her hands. 

The scene at Gethsemane before the arrest is nowadays widely classed 


m of water supplies in. 
distribution, and one that will | 


To me, it seems that this 
primarily one of storage 
by combining the building of 
for conservation, repurificati Gad the more economical use of. 8 
But it can hardly be tackled piecemeal by the 1,100 separate wa 
undertakings now responsible for public supplies. This is a national 
problem which needs a national policy and planning at government 
level. The recent decision of the Minister of Housing and Lo 
Government to revive the Central Water Advisory Committee is 
step in the right direction. Let us hope that they will produce a 
and imaginative plan which will not only cater for the incre 
demands of the present generation, but will ensure an adequate 1 
for the next.—T hird he tae 


as legendary, as Siabodyine a theological maxim but with no claim 
historicity. Commentators can discover no natural motivation either 
Jesus’ request to the disciples to stay awake or for the serious 
sequences he draws when they do finally fall asleep. There is, how 
an adequate motivation to be found in the Jewish setting of the 
According to the Evangelists, Jesus and his disciples form a Pas 
eve company such as was usual in that period: everywhere in Pal 
friends, like-minded people, joined to go up to Jerusalem and celebrat 
Passover eve as a group—five, eight, ten, any number. There were rules 
_ governing the formation and the termination of a company; and 
circles were stricter than others in these matters. One rule says 
any members of the company fall asleep, the bond is dissolved be! 
all and incapable of being restored, but if they merely doze it is not; ant 
we are told that a man who dozes is characterised by the fact that when 
spoken to “he answers but does not know how to answer sensibly 

Clearly, when Jesus asks the disciples to stay awake, it is in 
to delay the ending of the company; the notice that, on his se 
return from prayer, ‘ their eyes were heavy neither wist they w 
answer him’ means that as yet, though dozing, they are not fully as 
and on his third return, when he finds that they are, he knows 
he must go on alone. This is not to minimise the theological . 
of the scene; but it is firmly rooted in the rabbinic customs of Passo 
eve. In the sectarian Manual of Discipline, one of the recently disco el 
Dead Sea Scrolls, falling” asleep in the assentbly is treated as a 
offence. Luke’s narrative, incidentally, is briefer than Matthew’ 
Mark’s, shorn of all these technical rabbinic points. We need not de 
whether Luke himself did not appreciate them or whether he thoug! 
that his readers would be ced to. ~ 


Jesus’ Burial 
The rabbinic concepts” "most easily missed are those sine a 
strange to our way of. thinking, not yet established in the 
Testament and no longer prominent in modern Judaism, There 
the New Testament era a curious rabbinic notion of ‘ disgrace’, th 
influence of which is discernible in the reports about the’ death « 
Jesus. The opponents of Jesus seem to have dwelt on the ‘ disgr: 
‘scandalous’ aspects of his end; the Evangelists, though not | 
his suffering, are yet understandably concerned to collect’all facts 
would mitigate the ‘ disgrace’. ‘ Disgrace’ as conceived by s 
might befall not only a living person but also a corpse. In g 
executed criminal was first buried i in a public plot and only a y 
transferred to the family grave. Jesus, according to the Gosp 
Matthew, was at once buried in the family grave of Josep 
Arimathaea, newly built. Luke and John do not mention that it 
family grave, but at least they also state that it was a grave w 
e had been buried before; so it could not be a public plot 1 
Brevious occasions. The Gospel of Mark does not go into this poir 
Again, as a rule an ex criminal was buried unanointed. . 
i ing to the Gospel of John, however, Joseph of Arimathaea and Nicod 
anointed the body of Jesus; indeed, John emphasises that 
in the approved Jewish fashion. The Gospels of Matthew @ 
do not include this scene. But here, too, the ‘ disgrace’ 

“< 


; t Bethany i is taken 

anointing of his" dead body in advance. The rite of anointing 
performed, ‘in however unorthodox a manner. John, who has the 
roper anointing after death, does not ascribe to the anointing by Mary 
at Bethany the significance of a burial rite. The Gospel of Luke neither 


by anticipation. 
€ most serious‘ ey in the rabbinic g sense was such mutilation 
ight look like impeding bodily resurrection. About the period 
the New Testament - bodily resurrection became a cardinal tenet 
the Pharisees. Such was the importance attached to it that they 
rried out a far-reaching reform of time-honoured institutions of the 
inal law. The old methods of stoning and burning were replaced 
ew ones of so-called stoning and so-called burning which, though 
s cruel, avoided any visible damage to the skeleton, and strangula- 
n mn became the most acceptable mode of execution. 
t is with these trends in mind that we must read the-circumstantial 
insistent account in the Gospel of John of how it came that Jesus’ 
were not broken. The Christians shared the belief of the Pharisees 
ily resurrection; more than that, they affirmed that Jesus, after 
ing crucified, actually walked the earth again. A breaking of the 
bones would have given a handle to their antagonists. John quotes’ the 
Testament provision laying down that the Passover lamb must 
ain intact. Critics hold that his story of the omission to break Jesus’ 
s not based on tradition but derives from his wish to assimilate 
s to the lamb. When we consider the rabbinic concept of ‘ disgrace ’ 5 
is far more likely that the story’does go back to an early stage in 
controversy about the risen Jesus. John’s starting-point was not 
€ quotation on which he built the story, but the story he supported by 
ence to the Passover lamb, a symbol, by its intactness, of the assur- 
f resurrection, mabcusl as well as national. 


ur Caepiiics of Questions + 
times a consideration of the rabbinic material will illumine not 
the meaning of a New Testament narrative but the composition 
chapter. In the Gospels of Matthew and Matk, the Spies four 
stions are discussed i in the same section: . 

) Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar? 
) If a man dies without issue and his widow marries his brother, 
s one also dies and she marries another brother, and so on till she 
s been married to seven—when they «all rise from the dead, whose 
will she be? ~ 
3) Which is the most important commander 
-) How can the Messiah be the son of David seeing that David in 
Psalms calls him his Lord? 


At first’ sight there seems to be no rational connection between these 
ee at all. Yet there is a simple reason for their being put together. 

abbis of the time divided questions into four categories: ques- 
of wisdom, where you ask concerning a point of law; questions 
yckery, where | you scoff at beliefs of the community, above all, 
bodily resurrection; questions of conduct, where you are inter- 
in the eunepies of a moral life; and questions of exegesis, where 
ant an explanation of an apparent contradiction in Scripture. 
our questions in Matthew and Mark represent the four categories 
lished by the Rabbis. ‘Is it lawful to pay tribute?’ is a question 
dom, about a point of law. ‘ Whose wife will the widow of seven 
be when they rise? ’ is a question of mockery, ridiculing bodily 
ction. ‘Which is the first commandment?’ is a question of 
about the basis of a moral life. And ‘How can the Messiah 
id’s son and David’s Lord at the same time?” is a question 
esis, concerning an apparent contradiction in Scripture. 


tthew and Mark is designed. It will be remembered that the 


x mmandment, are put to Jesus by various people, while the 
uestion, about David’s son and David’s Lord, is put by Jesus 
The Jewish Passover eve liturgy refers to four types of sons 
struction in the meaning of the Passover festival appropriate 
of them. One of the sons puts a question of wisdom, one a 
of mockery, and one a question of conduct; but in the case 
urth, the father himself opens the instruction. This cannot 
ce. The inference is that the New Testament chapter was 
close analogy to the Passover eve liturgy, in fact by an 
n wi cil cob bend the Jewish. Passover and replaced 
g the old cae by one, 
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ons an anointing after death nor conta the idea of a burial, 


an be even more specific about the model on which this chapter - 


_ questions, about tribute to Caesar, the widow, and the | 
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satin in structure, dealing ae the pantisiry of Jesus. It may have 
been Mark, or perhaps even Peter. In the Gospel of Matthew, the 
original nature of the four questions seems less fully appreciated than 
in Mark, and in Luke the entire structure is abandoned. 


Apostolic Succession 

In a number of cases the results to be gained from a study of the 
Rabbis have a bearing on live problems, affecting Christian law or 
institutions. The historical discussion of Imposition of Hands and 
Apostolic Succession suffers from the failure to distinguish between 


two kinds of Imposition of Hands, designated by different terms in the- 


Hebrew-Aramaic sources: a gentle placing of the hands on a person 
to be blessed, and a heavy leaning. The gentle placing mediated some 
beneficial influence. The heavy leaning meant the pouring of one’s 
personality into another being. In first-century rabbinic Judaism this 
rite of leaning was practically confined to two occasions: the sacrificial 
cult, when you leaned your hands on the animal to be offered, and 
ordination, when a Rabbi leaned his hands on a disciple, thereby 
passing on his personality and creating another Rabbi, another true 
successor of Moses. Jesus performed Imposition of Hands in the sense 
of a gentle placing, to: bless or to heal. But he never performed it in 
the sense of a heavy leaning, to ordain. Apart from the fact that 
he was not ordained himself, the idea of Jesus communicating his 
personality to another man would be impossible. In the early Church, 
however, the rite of leaning was extended far beyond its rabbinic 
range, at least in the circles contemplated in the Acts of the Apostles. 
There the distributors of charity, though they were not receiving ordina- 
tion proper, were appointed in this way; and so were Paul and Barnabas 
when they were sent out by their fellow teachers on a special mission, 
though they already ranked among the leaders of the Church and there 
could be no question of promotion from disciple to master. Of this 
extended use of the rite of leaning, which reflects an enormous religious 
self-confidence and enthusiasm, and perhaps some liking for the magic 
involved, no trace is preserved in the Epistles of Paul. 

However, the Christian equivalent of rabbinic ordination appears in 
the Epistles to Timothy. It is clear that the author had made Timothy 
a bishop by leaning his hands on him, and that Timothy was entitled 
to use this method for installing others. Just so, in that age, any 
ordained Rabbi had the right to ordain others. One passage in the 
First Epistle has created difficulty, where it looks as if Timothy had 
become: a bishop by ‘the laying on of the hands of the presbytery ’— 
the presbytery, not the author of the Epistles. But the usual translation 
is misleading. The Greek stands for a rabbinic phrase which signifies 
‘the leaning on to appoint a Rabbi’. Properly translated, therefore, the 
passage says, not that Timothy was imstalled by ‘the laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery’, but by ‘the laying on of the hands for 
the presbytery’, ‘for the office of an ordained Elder, a Rabbi’, or 
in the new, Christian organisation, “by the laying on of the hands for 


_ the office of a bishop’. This is the earliest evidence of the appoint- 


ment of a bishop by his master leaning his hands on him; and the 


- rabbinic phrase only underlines the closeness of the transaction to the 


model of Jewish ordination. At the same time the passage should no 
longer ‘be quoted as attesting the existence in the Church of that period 
of a body called the presbytery. 


Pronouncement on Divorce 

The pronouncement by Jesus on divorce, as transmitted in the Gospel 
of Mark, should be read against the background of contemporary Jewish 
thought. As argument against divorce, Jesus quotes a verse from the 
story of the creation, in the First Book of Moses: ‘Male and female 
created he them’. At first sight it is difficult to perceive why this 
verse should support the rejection of divorce; indeed it might be held 
to favour divorce, since God created male and female, independent 
beings. The clue lies in the doctrine of the ancient Rabbis, who saw 
in this verse an allusion to the original Adam before Eve was taken out 
of him. In the eyes of those Rabbis, 
‘them’ conveyed the teaching that the original Adam was male and 
female in one. It does not matter whether or not we agree with their 
interpretation of this verse: Jesus had to proceed from it. Obata 
understood in this way, the verse was a powerful argument against _ 
divorce. In the ideal creation, man and woman had constituted one 
being. Marriage approaches that state; divorce followed by re-marriage 
is a denial of it; and it is that whether the wife leaves her husband to 

(continued on page 346) 
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NEWS DIARY 


August 29-September 4 


Wednesday, August 29 

Two members of British Embassy in Cairo, 
accused of spying, are ordered to leave 
Egypt within three days 

British Transport .Commission says it can 
see no justification for a claim for a 
fifteen per cent. wage increase for foot- 

'. platemen 

Nearly all passenger fares on B.E.A.’s 
domestic routes to be increased by ten 

per cent. 

118th meeting of the British Association 
opens in Sheffield 


Thursday, August 30 

Advance elements of French troops arrive 
in Cyprus 

Foreign Office orders two members of the — 
Egyptian Embassy in London to leave the 
country 

United States to supply India with aid 
amounting to $360,000,000 


Friday, August 31 


5,000 shipbuilding craftsmen begin strike 
on Clydeside 

The Leader of the Opposition asks that 
Parliament shall be recalled within a fort- 
night to discuss the Suez Canal situation 


The Anglo-Russian athletics match in 
London is cancelled because the Russian 
team refused to take part in view of a 
shoplifting charge brought against a 


woman in their team es : = Rete ee a — 
; é 2) : “ Lord Hailsham, wh 
A general view of Cologne Cathedral during the pontifical Mass celebrated on August as First Lord of 
Saturday, September 1 30. The whole of the cathedral was then opened to the public for the first time place of Lord 


The Prime Minister of Malta arrives in since the nave was restored after bomb damage during the war. - ~ announced th 


London for talks at the Colonial Office 


Buildings at the headquarters in Cyprus 
of the Middle East land and air forces are 
damaged by fire after an explosion 


Sunday, September 2 


Mr. Menzies and a party of twenty-five 
arrive by air in Cairo for discussions with 
President Nasser 


Delegations from Soviet airports and Soviet A 
aircraft industry arrive in London 


Over 100 persons lose their lives in railway 
disaster in Hyderabad 


Monday, September 3 


Five-nation committee meets President 
Nasser for talks on the Suez Canal 

The annual meeting of the Trades Union 
Congress opens/in Brighton 


British Association meeting at Sheffield 
holds two-day discussion on automation 


Tuesday September 4 


Colonial Secretary begins talks with Prime 
Minister of Malta The west side of Claydon House, near Aylesbury, taken from across the lake. The house has been p 
T.U.C. calls for speedy reduction in period an endowment, to the National Trust by Mr, and Mrs, Ralph Verney. The state rooms contain sp 


of National Service and passes resolutions | Right: bringing in sheaves of oats at a Gloucestershire farm, Some farmers still use horses and this season 
on automation their worth under difficult harvest conditions iy: 


‘Menzies, Prime Minister of Australia, being 
ted by President Nasser on September 3, 


ts 


ore the opening of the talks in Cairo on the 


‘ 2S Saez (Canal = 
: ~The Viscount 800 which is being shown at Farnborough this week. It is a bigger 
‘and more economical version of the Vickers Viscount 700 turboprop airliner and is 
capable of accommodating seventy passengers 


¢ Sadler’s Wells Ballet at the Edinburgh Festival : the first performance 
“The Miraculous Mandarin’, conducted by Robert Irving, at the Empire 
2atre, Edinburgh, on August 27. The photograph shows Michael. Somes 


B 


_ (the Mandarin) making his entrance. 


Members of the New Zealand Antarctic expedition in training on the Tasman Glacier 
of South Island before they set out for the South Pole in December 


£ 
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(continued from page jane 
_ marry somebody else or—and here we arrive at a consequence diverg- 
ing from traditional Judaism—whether the husband leaves his wife to 
re-marry. In either case it is a breaking into two of an original whole. 
It is on this basis alone that we can appreciate the force of the words 
_ added by Jesus: ‘ What therefore God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder’. Once again the reference is to the ideal world, 
when male and female had been united. 

This view of the pronouncement is confitmed when we look at the 
controversy about divorce as a whole. Jesus is asked about this issue 


The Old 


By DONALD BOYD 


Tobacco’s but an Indian weed, 

Grows green at morn, cut down at eve; 
It shows our decay 

We are but clay: 

Think of this when you smoke tobacco. 


ERE the smoker and the moralist join happily together to 
praise the fugitive charms of tobacco: that is how I read it. 
It was on a sunny morning somewhere about 1904 that 
Gordon Pickard and I, having about twopence between us, 
bought a large yellow envelope 
labelled ‘ The Young Smoker’s Rustic 
Companion °. With it we sought a 
quiet back street in Chapeltown. 
There was a high sandstone wall, 
much decayed, on one side, a laundry 
on the other. The envelope contained 
a cherrywood pipe, a box of matches, 
and a quantity of dry, greyish smoking 
mixture. 
We discovered that smoking a pipe 
was not so difficult as we had ex- 
pected. The mixture did not hesitate 
to burn. In fact it went off like gun- 
powder, throwing showers of bright 
sparks into the air. The smoke was 
lavender colour, and enraptured us as 
it mounted in the still and sunny air, 
and mysteriously was visible and then 
vanished—where? It also tasted of 
lavender, and, by jiminy! I think it 
was lavender! We meandered up and 
down the lane, puffing. The smoke 
was very hot and we could not keep 
smoking for long: we hopped and 
skipped and gestured and postured with our pipe until we could manage 
no more and then went home, guilty but emancipated. We had dis- 
covered a pleasure at once fugitive and enduring. The pipe and the 
remains of the envelope we left in a secret hole in the sandstone. 

No one takes permanently to a pipe at the age of nine. Parents 
investigate pockets and a pipe is a thing you cannot disguise. So we 
graduated to cigarettes. In those days we walked to school, in the 
centre of Leeds, through a slum whose shops were a perfect storehouse 
of cheap sweets, cheap literature, and cheap tobacco. I have been 
devoted to literature and tobacco ever since. There was a lot of reading 
in the Nugget and Diamond libraries at twopence or threepence a time. 
Sexton Blake and his bloodhound detective were in their prime. They ~ 
were a good deal more interesting than the pious heroes of The Boy’s 
Own Paper, or the more snobbish Captain. So we spent many happy 
stolen hours wandering slowly home reading, ‘and puffing, on occasion, 

a cigarette, 

For they were very cheap, and the dinner money of small boys is a 
peculiarly extensible form of wealth. You could buy five cigarettes for a 
penny. And if you only had a halfpenny you could still buy two. There 
was a point of economy in this; if you had only a halfpenny you would 

get only two cigarettes anyway, so you might as well be dashing and ~ 
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by the Pharisees. His reply Fe aude 
pretation of the verse he adduces. Later, at — his Geib ask 
him again for his opinion on the subject, and now he informs 

in so many words that divorce followed by re-marriage is adultery. 
Why should the disciples ask again in private if the public reply to his 
enemies has been fully intelligible? That reply, quoting “Male and 
female created he them’, must contain some esoteric, mysterious doc- 
trine. It is the rabbinic doctrine of the original Adam, male and female, — 
of which at least the consequences in respect of marriage were not 
familiar to the uninitiated. = Programme 


Smoker : 


smoke better cigarettes, My Srourite halfpenny Semen, were called. 
‘Tennessee Whiffs’. They were four for a penny. But when we had a 
whole penny we bought the other kinds. Thrift began to bite me early. — 
In the cheap and peaceful days before the first world war the tobac-_ 
conist’s shop was a sanctuary of pleasure and scholarship. He must be 
seen against the battery of his craft: great jars or tins of loose tobaccos — 

—bright virginia, dark virginia, honeydew, flake, latakia, perique, negro- 

head, cavendish, shag, bird’s-eye—and some horribly sweet-smelling 
mixtures as dark as liquorice which poisoned the insides of tramcars— 
_ and are much better forgotten. And — 
there, if you were in doubt, he would — 
bring down one or two “of his jars, 
and pour a double handful of fragrant — 
_ tobacco on the polished counter, or 
mix you up something he reckoned — 
would be to your taste, ‘turning it” 
before you and sniffing it himself 
with pleasure. Or you might fancy 


: 


--tobacco in a flat cake, with a silver © 
_ shield on it, or tobacco in a plug or 
in a twist, or a torpedo of tobacco 

tightly bound with string, or small 

- golden figs of tobacco about as big as’ 

two thumbs. Or you would buy it 

already in the packet, wrapped in a 
heavy lead foil which yielded fre 

_ grance in a gush when it was opened. 

_ And you would ask your tobaccon- 

_ ist’s advice about a pipe, and spend a 

ong’ time choosing. He would. have 

_ meerschaum, carved or plain, with 

- amber mouthpiece, matched briars in 

cases lined with red velvet, straight 
grain briars, pipes of calabash, of 
porcelain, clay, cherry, corncob. There were plain pipes, silver-mounted 


tobacconist’s shop—now, alas, vanished—you would also find quantities 
of cigars, then unknown to me, and among many sorts of ciga 
you would find Turkish, Egyptian, Havana, Cuban, Brazilian, Frei 
Moroccan, Russian, and all a shilling or less “for twenty. ‘Wy 
By this time I had gone to work, and I worked from nine in he 
morning until nine at night, and my one great luxury of the day was. 
to have a poached egg on toast for my tea, followed by one Russian’ 
cigarette. The poached egg and the toast were comforting to the 
stomach, but the cigarette ‘was romance. I smoked it carefully and - 
slowly, dreaming of the unknown towers of Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
and Paris, and the great things there were to be seen and done in the 
world. Since then I have seen Moscow, and the newer St. Pe urg, 
and Paris, and many marvels I have seen, tut I would not think 
necessarily better to see than to foresee. They are different sorts o} 
yision, and cach enlarges the other. You can imagine all sorts of 
derful things but what you see when at last you confront the 
you have imagined is the wonderful thing that someone else 


leasure. 
The cigarette and the pipe are very different forms of s ; 


ction; and some 
But a pipe is a com- 
inion; you might say a travelling companion. Sometimes it will be 

_ an ill-temper, indeed a foul temper, as any other travelling com- 
»nion may be, and the only thing to do then is to wait until friendship 


pleasant again. Although I had begun to smoke a pipe at school, it \_ 


as not until I had escaped from an insurance office that I began to 
ke tobacco seriously. I kept a list of all the tobaccos I had tried. I think 
had worked through twenty or thirty before I came to the one which 
as my choice. It was one of the more expensive: sixpence an ounce. 
Was a virginia tobacco which claimed to have been twenty years in 
md before it was prepared for sale; a tobacco mild, aromatic; and 
thing; an innocent, gentle tobacco, creamy and profound i in flavour, 
it unostentatious and bland. It was my companion throughout the 
rst world war, for I arranged with the firm who sold it to send me 
regular supply, nor did it ever fail. 
Who can define the charms of tobacco, this uemess accompaniment 
living? In that war, as it progressed into deeper dismalness, tobacco 
as the one reliable pleasure, solace, and companion. Wedged into 


irdly move, they would still feel for a pipe, and inefficiently fill it. 
| a moment you would draw the fragrant smoke, and feel again that 
: long as tobacco remains there is something to live for. Pipe smoking 
came. something of a cult in that war. Officially it was considered 
gar, and it was prohibited in public at any rate during the earlier 
ages, when you might likely be stopped by a military policeman if 
pu indulged yourself in Le Havre or St. Omer. But the use of the 
e grew, and much loving care was spent on the polishing of bowls 
th beeswax and cotton dusters and silk handkerchiefs. But what does 
e polishing matter? There are moments when the fragrance rises to 
e nostrils with a richness which is completely satisfying, and compels 
smoker’s attention so well he cannot then be harried or hurt. Upset 
if you must; you will see him put his pipe down. This epitome of 
acco is incompatible with dismay. It is a pacific occupation, smoking. 
y grandmother sometimes regretted that her husband was no smoker; 
e thought he would have been less restless. She was annoyed when 
; went into the cellar, unbidden, to grease the mangle or botch up 
pair of shoes. ‘ You’d almost be better off smoking! ” she would say. 
For enh isrho are smokers must admit its extravagance. Soldiers in 
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etters to Beginners—VI “3 


By i GENERA L 

y dear young Haina 
I am addressing you in this way to femind you that you 
are not a creation of the 1948 National Health Service. 
, You were born in the Aegean in the fifth century before 
ist, and because of this it seems almost unnecessary for me to talk 


ots that govern your behaviour as a doctor have their origins in the 
is of time. All the same, they are as strong today as throughout 
ages. Since t e beginning, our first duty has been towards our 
tients, to be at t i same time their servants and their trusted friends. 
ational Health Service, no government by rules and regulations, no 
oyment by the state, must ever be allowed to interfere with this 
ional relationship: your job is to be a doctor first and a govern- 
servant afterwards. 
am, as you know, a family foctor. Forgive me, therefore if I say 
much I hope you will enter this sphere of medical practice. Don’t 
it off by the term ‘general practitioner ’. 
prefer to be thought of and talked about as family doctors. 
type of man is this family dactor? I’m afraid you won’t 
heard much about him in your teaching hospital, for only the 
vanced have yet got down to training their students particu- 
or general practice. Obviously this is a ‘disadvantage. I well 
when I first left the security of my ancient hospital (in 
been protected by the ward sister, bless her, the registrar, 
and the senior physician) and found myself alone in 
s ened with a ak of any. hospital’s favourite 


Se 


me front-line niche, plastered with clay, hands so cold they could 


/you, for you already know from your student days that the pre- — 


Many of us dislike it:- 
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a war get their tobacco duty-free and are led towards luxurious habits; 
cigar smoking, for example; and I yielded to the temptation, and found 
great pleasure in Havana cigars. A cigar can be sublime, but it requires 
as preface a really good meal, and for environment a quiet atmosphere 
and a benevolent disposition. Tt has not quite the same loving tolerance 
as a pipe. But with the end of that war cigar smoking stopped for me, 
and for many others too. 

For with the end “of that war cheapness and luxury fled, apparently 
for ever, and most of us have neyer known them since. I certainly 
cannot buy cigars or Russian cigarettes or my old virginia tobacco. 
I have been steadily dropping down the scale, searching for cheaper 
tobacco. Tobacco is now nine or ten times as much as it was. I have even 
tried a smoking mixture of herbs, mostly, I think, coltsfoot, but the 
effect was disastrous; and it was a comfort to see the proprietor of the 
vegetarian shop, in which I bought it, buying his own tobacco from 
an ordinary tobacconist. Indeed, I tactlessly congratulated him and he 
was rather annoyed. I am sure he is a man of principle: but, after all, 
principle can go too far. 

It isa deprivation to be without tobacco. At the end of the first war 
we went walking in the Pyrenees and found that tobacco was hardly 
to be got, and we had little left. We spent a hard day climbing two 
cols from Spain and finished all the tobacco we had, and we were 
descending into France again, pretty well dead-beat, when we came 
across a French picnic party. It was a pretty sight. They were arranged 
on the grass under a great. tree surrounded by bottles and hampers. 
The father, a bouncing little man, called us to eat and drink. We were 
young and stupid. With throats as dry as leather we thanked him and 
explained that we had eaten and drunk. So indeed we had: bread, 
dry, salami, dry, and the appalling Pyrenean wine, sour, which had 
been carried in a gourd of goatskin. He was a little taken aback at our 
refusal, as well he might be, but with undiminished hospitality and 
some humour he held up two packets of cigarettes, one in each hand. 
We moved forward together, speechless. What a wonderful thing to do! 
We finished that famine in an open-air café in Lourdes, with a large 
box of some cigarettes called Chinois. I remember we carefully slit each 
paper and stored the tobacco in our pouches, and this supply enabled 
us to continue our existences for a further space. 

Morally speaking, of course, a man should not be the slave of his 
appetites. No, certainly not: but if not of them, then of what? 

: —Home Service 


- Letter to a Young Doctor 


PRACTITIONER 


prescriptions, and some hasty notes as to which should be used for 
what diseases. I also had that knowledge of human nature usually to 
be gleaned from six years of undergraduate existence, and the idea 
that because I’d satisfied my examiners I could also satisfy my patients. 

To such,a man are thousands of individuals entrusting themselves 
every day, and both patient and doctor are inwardly most apprehensive: 
the patient less so than the doctor, for he at least may have learnt 
what is wrong with him from his previous medical advisor, and have 
a fair knowledge of the treatment he should be given. It is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that he'll clasp the new doctor to his bosom, 
taking on a sort of ‘I-saw-him-first’ attitude, and telling his friends 
that the new young doctor is all right and knows his stuff. He must 
be relied upon to do this. It is the only hope. Cast yourself at first 
upon your patient’s mercy; never pretend to know more about his 
illness than he does. A well-trained patient will sum you up in a few 
minutes, and your future bread and butter will depend a great deal 
upon his judgement. 

If you do this, your favourite book of prescriptions won’t matter. 
New vistas will be opened up and, for the first time, you will see the 
full depth of the medical stage. Youll realise that throughout your 
life you will be expected to play the leading part, and that your 
performance will be critically watched by a large audience who will 
insist that you should be word and action perfect on every occasion. © 


It doesn’t take long to convert a newly qualified and comparatively — eins 


ignorant doctor-into a knowledgeable and efficient family physician, 
wise beyond his aks He soon becomes capable of dealing with any 
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type of patient, any emergency and any unpredictable situation, but 
the uncertainty and the excitement never go. Each day is a new 
adventure, each patient a new problem, each birth a new triumph, and 
each death a new heartbreak. 

Let me now add a word of warning. ‘The man who goes into family 
doctoring and reckons he is going to make a success of it merely 
because he knows a text-book of medicine off by heart, or how to 
give a blood transfusion, is going to flop as from the first day of his 
arrival in practice. The qualities which go to make a good doctor do not 
appear in any text-books; they are net discussed in any university 
medical curriculum, nor are they in any book of prescriptions. I divide 
them into two groups. 


Compassion and Understanding _ 

The first is compassion, sympathy, and understanding. The ability 
to feel for and to be as one with the patient in his illness, and to get 
across to him that, once having consulted you, he is no longer alone 
in his struggle. This is the foundation on which all medical treatment is 
built. It is, one might say, the container into which the medicine is 
poured and from which it is taken. An atmosphere of indifference, a 
cross look, an unsympathetic word, a quick glance at the clock, a 
prescription written before the full story has been told, a failure to 
examine thoroughly, and the container is cracked and worthless, and 
nothing that is put into it will do the patient any good. 

As the years go by, you will be introduced to more and more human 
problems. Tolerance grows and compassion is intensified. The words 
left unspoken in the history, conveyed, as it were, by the worried look, 
begging you to understand that more could be said if it did not entail 
possible disloyalty to a husband, wife, or child, lack of appreciation 
of the mother-in-law living on the premises, inability to cope with the 
housekeeping, and so on; the little human displays that have to be put 
up, the fences to hide poverty or unhappiness from neighbours; the 
deaths and separations in the family; all mixed with the happy things, 
such as births and weddings and younger-generation achievements. All 
these appear in the surgery sooner or later, wrapped up in some 
obscure form or another. The majority of them are crying out for 
compassion, sympathy, and understanding. 

Often, treatment can stop after a display of one or more of these 
qualities, but more often one must look for ingredients to put into the 
containers, and here we come to our second group: the all-important 
non-material agents, faith and hope. I am not mocking, as I’m sure 
you will realise, when I say that you must explain to a patient why 
you are giving him a certain medicine. Over and over again I have 
noticed that a patient with more than one complaint will come back 
after a week or so with the wrong one cured unless a careful explanation 
is given to him at the beginning as to which one is being treated. 


The specialist does not depend so much for his success on these ° 


agents; he relies more on the build-up you give him. You know the sort 
of thing: ‘ You'll find him a bit abrupt, Mrs. Jones, but don’t worry 
about that. He’s intredibly clever, and he knows your sort of case inside 
out’. Mrs. Jones carries with her to the hospital your sympathy and 
understanding, together with the faith and hope you have given her. She 
is delighted to share your confidence in this particular consultant, and 
she would positively ate him not to be abrupt. His very abruptness 
becomes part of the treatment she expects from him. In all this you'll be 
in difficulties when you first start practising. But you will get to know 
your patients quite soon—particularly if/you make a point of delivering 
their babies, piloting the children through the infectious diseases, and 
the parents through all the crises which occur when two or three human 
beings are gathered together. 

This brings us to the sort of work you may expect to do in general 
practice, and the first thing I would say to you in this connection is that 
you must not think that because you are a family doctor you are to 
work on a lower plane than your colleagues in hospitals, or in local- 
authority health departments. 

You do not/often need to shift the responsibility for the care of your 
patient away/from yourself from the first stage of his illness to the last. 
You have medical officers of health at your disposal, together with 
radiologists, pathologists, and specialists of all sorts, all of whom will 
willingly attend a consultation with you in your patient’s home. In 
addition, you have midwives and health visitors, and one particularly 
important member of the team round the patient’s bed—the parish 
priest or his nonconformist colleague. 

But remember that when you visit your patient and decide to look 
after him yourself, you will be seeing him only for ten minutes each 


. first is that as a doctor you must think of yourself as a perpetual studey 
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day, yet he is going to be in for the whole twenty-four hours. In oth 
words, do not just leave him with a prescription and a few words | 
sympathy. Arrange for the district nurse to call. Ask him if he wants 
home help. In fact fix it so that the patient is able to recover from h 
illness without his family collapsing. » oe 
I could talk to you for hours about the various types of patients yo 
will see. Let me mention only three groups. The first are those who wi 
come to you and say, “Of course, doctor, I know .this is due to m 
age ’. Woe to you if you ever agree! It is your job to keep your patient 
as fit and activé as possible, in spite of their age. They may be gettin 
breathless when they walk upstairs, or have pain in their calf muscl 


when they go out shopping; they may find it difficult to get their knee 


moving in the mornings, or their insides moving at all. Whatever the 
trouble is, make sure that they clearly understand that it is not owin 
to their age. If it is, it may well be your fault and not theirs. The 
should have been moved into a flat long ago; the physical medicir 
department should be attacking their muscles and joints, and the dai! 
living department their homes; they should be busy losing a stone 1 

weight, and the home-help service should be at hand to help with tk 
cooking, _ the cleaning, and the shopping. (Only. two days ago, fi 
example, a patient told me she had taken her rheumatism to Dr. . 
and he had told her there was nothing more he could do about it. Bot 
she and I were flabbergasted. From a family doctor such a remai 
is little short of heresy.) 

Next there are the neurotics, who will take up so much of your ‘tin 
and who tend to give general practice a bad name. Yet they are so ofte 
charming people, sensitive, generous, perhaps over self-centred, solitas 


children, spoilt and coddled in past years when such extravagances we: 


possible; unrealistic, maladjusted, and quite incapable of standing up ~ 
the rush and tear of modern life. Their greatest sin is that they take v 
too much of your time. But that is no excuse for an unsympathetic + 
irritable manner. Always try to have a few minutes to spare each di 
for the lonely person who just wants to be talked to, to’ be advised or- 
quite often—instructed. A dismissal after ten minutes of chatting is f 
more effective than a hurried prescription after two minutes of reproac 
And remember that the neurotics will be. either your best advertis: 
ment or your worst. Willy-nilly they constitute the group of patier 
who talk the most. It is nice to arrange that they say the right things 
Finally, a number of patients will complain of a symptom or grow 
of symptoms recognisable at once as resulting from chronic stress ail 
strain. You will see several of these every day. For all of them yi 
are expected to supply a remedy in the shape of a bottle of medicii 
or a box of tablets, while tlie stress and strain goes on. How can oj 
put a rest, or a holiday with change of environment, into a bottle or 
box? Yet it has to be done, for nearly all these patients are wome 
They are bearing the burden of the home, the meals, the children, au 
(in far too many cases) of earning an addition to the family income , 
pay for that little extra of housekeeping, or the instalments on t 
furniture, the television, or the car. If you tell a male patient to go 
bed he will thankfully retire, but say the same thing to his wife a 
she’ll need at least a week’s notice, and if you try to keep her in b 
for too long, you will find that she has timed your next visit to 
nicety, so that she is in bed for a maximum of two minutes before y 
arrive and thirty seconds after the car has driven away. (You have or 
to be a family doctor for a week or so to realise of what poor st 
we males are made!) 


A Perpetual Student 
Before I leave you, let me say two more things, very briefly. 


It is unfortunate that nowadays, because of money, you may be temp’ 
to take on too many patients, and this is bound to cut down the ti 
you have to spare for reading, research, attendances at post-gradus 
courses or on hospital ward rounds. Yet if you are to do justice to yo 
patients, you must take every possible chance to learn more and to ke 
your knowledge up to date. And never forget that whether you are 
family doctor, a hospital consultant, or a medical officer of health, yy 
are at the same time a megiber of one great and noble professié 
artificially divided into three parts by the health service, but essentia 
one if the treatment of the patient is to be 100 per cent. successf) 

As a doctor, you may grumble and be full of pious misery in | 
winter months, but you will never be so happy as when full of self- pi 
never so contented as when overworked, and never so miserabl 
when away from your patients and the all-absorbing drudgery 
medicine.—Home Service — 


ermore’ an act of faith in the liberal experiment is the logical 
ence of our war aims, I have said that these aims were defensive. 
ed force on the side of law to prevent the supremacy of force 

It our high-sounding declarations derive from this one purpose. 
we it to those who died in the two wars to take risks ourselves 
haintenance of the free societies which they defended. We cannot 
e things by halves. It is no longer possible—the world is now 
] and too pein Senet t0 build a ring fence round 


= fowands ‘the end of the second war, when Be conditions we 
ave to face were shaping themselves, that. there well might be a 
eaning to Clough’s poem which we quoted so often, the poem 
he tired waves vainly breaking. It could mean that while we 
orking away at one place to build-a dyke, somewhere else the 
and inevitable tide was pouring through our defences: 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
; Comes silent; flooding in, the main. 


case the first thing to remember i is not only how limited is our 
al freedom of action in relation to the rest of the world but 
hat we shall lose this freedom altogether if we do not maintain, 
the money sacrifice, our means of defence. As long as others 
| money on these new instruments of war we must do so. There 
“neutralism ’, as it is called, for us. ‘ Neutralism ’—a refusal 


screen to conceal weakness. Neutralism is, in practice, a form 
ed surrender even though it may put on airs of moral superi- 
An older phrase for this kind of policy was * bowing one’s head 
-the legions passed’, and, one might add, -keeping it bowed if the 
ayed, as they sometimes did, for several centuries. 
the other hand, the fact that we must take. a side, here and now, 
x 
ecessary, defend it, does not mean ‘that we need despair of 
ng unity of purpose among nations. Some of the so-called walls 
1 separate us now are no more solid than pieces. of stage. scenery. 
lus it would be a mistake to assume that the world must remain as 
ply divided as it is today between states with communist and those 
1-communist economies, and that all the communist states must 
ae closest political terms with one another and all politically 
¢ non-communist states. The communist principle, ‘ to each 
to his need ’, > 18 accepted in practice atleast as widely in the 
ingdom as it is in the Soviet Union. — 6 


soe. 


taking place in different countries and under different names 
empo differing according to circumstance. It has nowhere 
ality. The modes of economic organisation of today are no 
than those of other periods of history. We shall also be 
void falling into the nineteenth-century error of thinking 
institutions everywhere must take exactly 
tary system which has developed over a fons time in 


=a 


th our particular ‘circumstances. 


1 a free state and a police state. We need no refinements of theory 
us perceive either the one’ or the other, | though we ourselves 
clear lines of demarcation when we talk of ‘ Prime 
. Bulganin or, for that matter, ‘ Prime Minister’ Stalin as 
were the heads of free states. The test is a simple one. 
art to Prime Minister Bulganin or any other Prime Minister 
leader of an Opposition. Where, in Russia, is the Leader 


iness of all of us. A free society can drift into serfdom 
. It can do so by choosing equality rather than liberty, 
and of all superiority, See of minori- 


¢ ‘thinking. 


ides—is, in the desperate state of the world today, merely a 


cal and ecenomic revolution of our. mac is world-wide. - 


form of our own 


is one distinction which is casi fo. see—the Ue machen 


ppos ition? It is surely in these large and readily understood — 
‘we must be un-neutral. Moreover, if our field of action 
al affairs is limited, the defence ‘of freedom in our own- 
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It is, perhaps, harder now than in my childhood to make right 
choices and to know what is wise and what is foolish. The guides which 


the ordinary man—I might say all men—once had are less sure. Over 


forty years ago, in a brilliant satire belonging to a brilliant time, Mon- 


_ Signor Knox wrote of a preacher that he changed ‘I believe’ to ‘ One 


does feel’. This lack of confidence, of toughmindedness, has diluted 
much of our literature and art as well as our religion. We could do 
with a little more bumptiousness about the universe and our own place 
in it. Nevertheless, when I walk over Westminster Bridge, remembering 
Wordsworth long ago, and his noble lines about the City of London— 

“a sight so touching in its majesty —I believe, I do not merely ‘ feel’, 
that the door to the future which was Kept open for us at such terrible 
sacrifice in two wars is not open in yain. Even if—which is impossible 
—I had foreknowledge that time and chance were altogether against 
us, I should still be grateful for this sacrifice, and I should still think 
that it had been worth while-—Homeé Service 


ey 


I Have Not Forgotten 


I have not forgotten, neighbouring the town, 

Our white house, diminutive, yet where peace brims, 

Its plaster Pomona and its Venus age-worn 

In a mean, wasted shrubbery hiding their naked limbs, 
And at evening the sun, pouring light in disdain, 

Which, behind the rich window that broke up its grain, 
Seemed, great prying eye in the sky’s curious urn, 

To watch our slow dinnets; prolonged and taciturn, 
Displaying its fair, waxen rays to the verge 

Of the set, frugal cloth and the curtains of serge. 


Translated from Baudelaire by VERNON WATKINS 


mm) 
A Burial 
So I bury this dead mole whose trust was not in earth. 
The loose little bag for shapely life is worth 
A blessing, I think; but who am I to commend 
Into the Creator’s joyful waiting hand — 


This completed creature who never lost 
His life’s holy ghost? 


The time’ has gone, for me, when a footfall would have been heard. 
A lifetime passed in listening. Yet I never feared 

That the end might come before the step, the knock, 

The-figure on my threshold dazzling Bick 

Against some low light, — 

Forestalling forever the night. 


A true listener, I, without fear, without hope. 
Listening by nature, mind and body taking shape 
Accordingly; true as mole-minds; ~~ 

And as the way of this fur and of these shovel-hands 
And of this strong snout, which Be 

The deep sculptor’s skill. ; 


But the time has passed, now. Both Hope and Fear 
Offer perpetual companionship in place of that pure, 
Unquestioned, unregarded, sureness. But craving 


Their difficult pardons, stubbornly; Boveh without moving an 34 


For an instant either stone. 
I beg the truce of being alone. : 
oe PRANCES BELLERBY 


_ - 
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Letters to the Editor 


Letter to a Young Scientist 

Sir,—I have the Richest regard for Professor 
Lonsdale, and maybe she is right and I am 
wrong about the effectiveness of the refusal of 
individual scientists to work on atomic weapons. 
Certainly, moral causes have sometimes been 
lost because people thought it useless to take a 
personal stand. However quite a number of 
scientists have refused to work on war projects, 
and my impression is that the moral effect has 
not been great. 

When I said the responsibility for using a 
weapon rests with the government and the 
generals I meant that it was the job of the 
government to decide what action to take, and 
of the generals to carry out that action, if 
required. I did not mean that a citizen could 
shrug.off his responsibility after having cast his 
vote. But just to what extent he ought to try to 
influence government decisions I do not know. 
Perhaps he can confine. himself to an occasional 
letter to his M.P.; perhaps he ought to refuse 
to carry or make arms; perhaps, in extreme con- 


“ditions, he will feel justified in committing acts 


of rebellion or sabotage. ‘John’ will have to 
follow his own conscience. I still believe that 
under present conditions he will do most good 
(and act in accordance with democratic ideas) 
by trying to make sure that everybody knows 
the facts that matter. That, I think, is how he 
can best help to prevent the unspeakable 
catastrophe of a thermonuclear war.—Yours, etc., 
Cambridge O. R. FRISCH 


Dear ‘John’,—I don’t know if Professor 
Frisch (THE LISTENER, August 23) meant to 
imply that science, in whatever sense he may 
have meant to use the word, will supply you 
with what some men believe they have got from 


tradition and revelation. If he did you should ~ 


be warned that this is not a view common to all 
scientists. To begin with, one could say that 
whilst there is no room for dogmatic authority 
or religious tradition in scientific theory and 
practice, there is room for the tradition that 
truth should be Served and the authority of great 
scientists respected. 


Further you should be warned that while 


what I have just suggested will do for you gua 
scientist, it is unlikely that science, as the word 
is usually understood, will do for you qua 
human being, working, living, marrying, suffer- 
ing, and dying in this sad world. For if you 
believe that ‘science’ will solve all mankind’s 
troubles you must face up to the logic of Russell’s 
famous passage about relentless matter rolling 
on to a flaming end—i.e., all your efforts/and 
those of mankind end in death and destruction. 

You will agree, I think, that what I have said 
suggests we must at’ least, be quite cleaf as to 
what we mean by such important words as 
* science ’, ‘ tradition ’, ‘authority’ and 
‘ religion ’.—Yours, etc., 


Dundee Sel: MAcQUEEN 


The Antarctic Today 

Sir,—I have, read Sir Raymond Priestley’s 
account of th¢ activities which are taking place 
in the Antarctic (THE LIsTENER, August 30). 
Am I alone in feeling that behind all this there 
is a sense of unreality? I realise that the plan- 
ning and exploration is an exciting game for 
those who are taking part in it, and ome can 
only wish them the best of fun in their adven- 
ture. But since it has little or nothing to do 
with the general happiness of mankind, need 
we be quite so solemn about it? May one dare 
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to suggest that the firing off of rockets and the 
creation of satellites are rather frivolous pro- 
ceedings? A fuller knowledge of the ionosphere, 
we are told, will help in improving wireless 
communication. Possibly it may, but what is 
wrong with wireless communication as it is 
today, except, perhaps, that we have too much 
of it? What is the great advantage of storing 
food in the Antarctic, except for_meat, and we 
are never likely to have a surplus of that? 

Why should the fact that we are no longer 
earthbound make the slightest difference to the 
world at large? At the most it might mean 
that a handful of men were shot on to the 
moon, where they would almost certainly perish. 

I cannot help feeling that behind all this 
scientific solemnity is not hopefulness but 
despair. It is one way of evading the terrifying 
fact that confronts us all—the silliness and sel- 
fishness of mankind.—Yours, etc. 

London, S.W.1 CLAUDE SISLEY 


The Peoples’ Democracies 
Sir,—Having recently returned from a most 


enjoyable holiday in Hungary, I greatly appre- 


ciate Mr. John Freeman’s appeal for better trade 
and cultural relations between Britain and the 
Peoples’ Democracies. He makes his appeal 
largely on the grounds that during the Cold 
War they have been cut off from us, that during 
Stalinism they have been dominated by the 
U.S.S.R., and that now the West ought to fill 
the gaps. 

In Hungary I, too, found a great interest in 
everything British, but at the same time I found 
myself wanting to share the far-richer cultural 
life they enjoy. I will confine myself to the field 
I know best, the film. Instead of cinemas being 
closed as here, new ones are being built in 
Hungary; cinema attendances are rising at a 
great pace, and Hungarian film production is 
expanding. British films are extremely popular, 
especially our comedies, and more would, I am 
sure, be shown if we exhibited theirs more; 
their film import-export policy is based largely 
on reciprocity, and because of currency short- 
age they find it easier to acquire the films of 
nations that acquire theirs. They have good 
trading relations with the film industries in the 
U.S.S.R., Italy, France, and both east and west 
Germany. 

From what I naw of Hungarian pictures we 
could benefit from seeing them in our cinemas, 
and this is true in other cultural fields as well. 
The Peoples’ Democracies are certainly looking 


to the West, but not only for what they can get 


from us; they have a lot to give—Yours, etc., 
Gerrards Cross CHRISTOPHER BRUNEL 


St. Peter’s Denial of Christ’ . 


Sir,—Mr. McPherson is, of course, perfectly 
right that Peter’s denial of Jesus ‘may equally 
well have come from a temporary loss of nerve’ 
and not from obedience as I maintained in my 
talk. If you ignore the evidence I have adduced 
from the Gospel record, that what he did he did 
under orders, the case for a loss of nerve is clear; 
but the evidence destroys this certainty and leaves 
a doubt. Now it is an elementary principle of 
justice, as well as of logic, that he who brings a 
charge or asserts a fact must prove it, and 
cannot draw a definite conclusion from a may-be. 
The onus of proof is not upon Peter’s defenders 
but on his accusers. Peter in fact obeyed orders, 
as the texts show, whatever might have been his 
last-minute motive; and so long as that is so, 
Mr. McPherson’s ‘ orthodox Christian psycho- 


ee , which prefers to believe the worst - 
everybody, it seems, on a priori grounds o 
‘human insufficiency’ is gratuitous, and unjus 
to an undeniably great man.—Yours, etc., = 
Uriage les Bains BERTRAM HENSON } 


Sir,—Mr. Bertram Henson’s apologia or 
Petro, sincere and moving as it is, can hardl 
be found impressive by anyone who remember 
the actual story in the Gospels. None of the fou 
accounts of the denial contains a word abou 
‘confessing that Jesus is the Christ >, What Pete 
denied was simply that he ee “one of them’ 
that he ‘knew the man’ Henson mus 
therefore assume that if Bees “tad not denie 
acquaintance with Jesus, he would inevitabl 
have been subpoenaed as a witness against him 
and that Peter must have known this. But ; 
the Sanhedrin had been in the least intereste 
in securing a witness drawn from the circle ¢ fe 
the disciples, nothing could have been easier tha 
to arrest at least one of those who -were ‘in th 
garden with him ’—or, for that matter, to pro 
duce the betrayer himself. } 

Peter’s denial is plainly represented in th 
Gospels not as an agonised obedience to th 
command to ‘tell no man concerning him 
(Mark viii, 30), but as a tragic failure to stan 
by the solemn warning: ‘He ‘that denieth m 
before men shall be denied before the angels ¢ 
God’ (Luke xii, 9, and Matthew x, 33). 

Yours, etc., 

Cambridge J; BURNABY 
Pygmalion’s Frenzy ¥ 

‘Sir,—Mr. Randolph Quirk’s treatment a 
language and class-consciousness in ‘Pygme 
lion’s Frenzy’ (THE LisTENER, August 3! 
seems altogether too superficial. Throughout hy 
article he implies that word-discrimination is. 
matter of mere social convention. He nevé 
recognises that a unified group of standards ii 
speech and behaviour can be the outward ex 
pression of an inward moral outlook. Whoeve 
it was who said-that words were ‘the moralitf 
of thought’ showed a much deeper discernmeni 

A lack of this appreciation is also a fat 
weakness in the collection of papers thi 
originated the ‘U’ and ‘non-U’ contro 
“noblesse oblige’. Such trivia as whether — 
gentleman can ever be seen in a brown suit, | 
heard to say ‘ note-paper’, are insignificant 
less they can be related somehow to the cha 
teristic ethics of noblesse oblige. But the a 
is not made. In the same book Professor ] 
emphasises the shallowness of the approae 
when he claims that it is impossible to dr 
conclusions as to class from a consideration 
style in modern writing. Mr. Anthony Po 
and Mr. Kingsley Amis are both excellent com 
novelists but surely it is fairly easy to class 
by the words they use and the way they 
them. And fundamentally the differentiati 
a moral one.—Yours, etc., 

Tunbridge Wells Denis B. GR 


Monuments of Imperial Rule in 
Sir,—I have been wandering around ot 
monuments of imperial rule—this time in Br 
—and have only just seen Mr. John Hessit 
letter in THE LisTENER of August 9. . 
‘Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance ’- 
more accurately a slip for which I can find 
explanation. Mr. Hessing is correct, and I “a 
only apologise, through him, to the i 
shade of John William Hessing. 
‘ Yours, etc., 
Beiidon, W.Cl1 | O. H. K. § 


or | Peking: By A. de Bi intr. 


emann. 21s. Ee 
F THE ACCOUNTS we rate ‘hitherto had 
nunist China are somewhat suspect; 
been written either by those who have 
but regret for the passing of the old 
» OF, equally -unsatisfactory, by political 
apathisers incapable of objectivity. The 
r of this’ book is a French journalist, and 
worth noting that he was allowed to visit 
m the conditions stipulated by his news- 
France-Soir; he was not to be a guest 
> Government, and he was to pay his own 
s. He had no previous knowledge of 
the Janguage, but this lack was amply 
ted for ‘dg a complete ae of pre- 


Peking is not profound, Bui it is 
ent piece of jou: m, and as good 
count of conditions in present-day China 
» are likely to get for some considerable 
some cases the author has had to rely, 
his own observations, but upon 
tion. given him by interpreters and 
ut he is scrupulous in distinguishing 
the two. M. -Segonzac confirms what 
the most biased have long suspected; 
peasants of China are now materially 
than they have ever been before. It 
rse, true that they have no freedom 
‘of the western world understand it; 
- they never have had there is no sense 
tion. It appears, however, that, unlike 
ia, the Chinese Communist Govern- 
t dictatorial; change has been brought 
ducational means leading to requests 
owed to participate in the co-operative 
it M. Segonzac is careful to warn his 
t be cannot confirm this from per- 
ation. He was permitted to question 
apparently illiterate peaSants, but is of 
in non that most of them had been care- 
ed beforehand. 
there is a great lack i in modern China 
who-are able to produce the sort of 


education is still in the elementary 
t inducements are now offered to 
there is even an official course for 
e referred to as ‘ illiterate writers’, 
eption , ‘of the literary profession ! 
most astonishing change, and it 
_remarked by many recent visitors, is 
ical outlook which now pervades 
of Chinese life. There is much 
of self and of the group, the com- 
fon of bribery, tipping, ‘ squeeze ’, 


ife. Those with even a slight know- 
é ‘Chinese character will rightly 
ther such an austere way of life can 
anently established. To whatever extent 
turn out to please the Chinese, it is 
would not suit anyone else. 


St. John of Jerusalem, but less 
been. paid to their sponsorship of 
time when the Order was a 
Yet from— _1530 when the 


by Bos and the 


to appeal to the Jarge numbers of 


ith it the disappearance of ‘ 
ee contribute to a normally full - 


- written on ty history of thea 


E = fleet, there took place in the island a 


remarkable movement of architectural activity 


which has left behind it many monuments of 
enduring importance. At first, the Knights were 
mainly occupied with the «problems of defence, 
and_ the fortified city of Valetta was created 
upon a Renaissance plan. But after 1571, a spate 
of general building began, with the nesult that, 
today, most Maltest villages possess the domed 
church characteristic of this period, and the 
island is adorned with a remarkable number of 
palaces, public buildings, and fine houses. It 
is “probable that Malta possesses a wealth of 
architecture hardly to be matched in any other 
single part of the British Commonwealth. 

. This achievement is worthy of the detailed 


study which Mr. Quentin Hughes has bestowed 


upon it, and while much of his book is severely 


“technical, the general reader will find therein a 


great deal to interest him. There can be few 
Maltese buildings of this period which have 
escaped. his attention; and his descriptions are 
supplemented with a long series of photographic 
illustrations which are both beautiful and in- 
formative. He is, moreover, particularly happy 
in his notices of the various architects who were 
responsible for this achievement from the time 
when Michelangelo’s pupil, Laparelli, arrived to 
supervise the building of Valetta. It is surely 
remarkable that so many of these were, them- 
selves, of Maltese origin, and that so small an 


- island, under constant. subservience to a foreign 


government, should have produced an archi- 


. tecture which, while never out of touch with 


“contemporary influences from Europe, was, 


} nape the less, individual and distinct. 


Eagle and the Middle East. The 
- destruction of the Ottoman Empire 
1914-1921. By Elie Kedourie. 


Bowes and Bowes. 30s. 

‘When Turkey entered the first world war on 
the ‘side of Germany it seemed that the ‘ Eastern 
question’ which had agitated international 
politics in the nineteenth century was at last 
nearing solution. Mr. Asquith told the House of 
Commons that the Ottoman government had 
rung the death-knell of Ottoman: dominion not 
only in Europe but in Asia and it was assumed, 
in the spirit of pre-war imperialism, that Asia 
Ainor and the Arab lands were destined to be 
‘European dependencies on the model, perhaps, 
of British Egypt and Italian Libya.’ These ambi- 
tions were embodied in the much-maligned 
Sykes-Picot agreement to which, as is some- 

times forgotten, Tsarist Russia was_a partner. 
As: the war progressed new ° circumstances 
arose which challenged the assumption on 
which these plans were based. Arab nationalism, 
_ known hitherto only as a vague aspiration of 
_ Syrian and Iraqi intellectuals, was activated by 
the: “promise of Arab independence gjven to the 
Sharif of Mecca, and the movement gained 
strength from the new doctrine of self-deter- 
mination which rendered traditional imperialism 
out of date’ Another factor, pregnant with future 
ee was the British undertaking to favour 
= establishment of a national home for the 
ws in a country which the Arabs regarded as 
of their heritage. The Peace Conference was 
faced with the problem of reconciling the con- 
ing claims of Britain and France and Arabs 
! Zionist Jews. Under the post-war settle- 
ment the new Arab states of the Fertile Crescent 


found: that their independence was limited and 
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circumscribed by the mandatory system, while 
the National Home for the Jews was buttressed 
by the authority of the League of Nations. The 
result was seen im thirty years of instability and 
unrest. 

Mr. Elie Kedourie, a former scholar of St. 
Antony’s College, Oxford, brings to the well- 
worn theme a fresh approach and new informa- 
tion gained from source—material not fully ex- 
Ploited by his predecessors. He has the advan- 
tage over most western historians of familiarity 
with important Arabic publications, and he has 
examined the papers of William Yale who repre- 
sented the American State Department in the 
Near East in 1917-19. The most arresting 
feature of his book is his study of the manner 
in which British policy was swayed by a variety 
of motives and competing tendencies. Britain 
was served by a group of remarkable people 
whose knowledge of the Middle East was exten- 
sive and peculiar, and who found a common 
centre in the Arab Bureau set up in Cairo. 

There was, to mention only a few, Hogarth, the 
scholar of distinction who saw political realities 
more clearly than some of his more colourful 
fellow-workers. There was Mark Sykes who hated 
Levantinism and advocated Zionism because he 
believed that it would show ‘ the capacity of the 
Jews to produce a virtuous and simple agrarian 
population®. There was Gertrude Bell, the 
Khatun of Baghdad, traveller, translator . of 
Hafiz, and archaeologist who rejoiced at seeing 
Faisal placed on the throne of a country where 
he was little known and not universally wel- 
comed. And there was T. E. Lawrence, the hero 
of a saga, on whonr history has not yet said the 
last word. Of him Mr. Kedourie writes: ‘He 
believed neither in the Sharif, nor in Faisal, nor 
in the Arab movement . . . he was oblivious of 
the consequences of his actions on others, of 
right and wrong, of truth and falsehood. What 
interested him, rather were his own sensations, 
and to see how he could manipulate events’. 

We now know that the policies advocated by 
the gifted amateurs and accepted by the com- 
bined wisdom of British statesmanship failed in 
their purpose, if that purpose was to secure 
the tranquillity and prosperity of the Arab lands. 
It is easy and futile in retrospect to wonder at 
the blindness of the English pro-Arabs in fail- 
ing to perceive the dynamic quality of Arab 
nationalism, They belonged, after all, to a 
generation which believed that benevolent 
imperialism was a worthy ideal, and they were 
united in the conviction that ‘the fate of the 
Arabs could best be settled by the British experts 
rather than by the Arabs themselves. Their hope 
that the “Arab awakening’ would bring back 
the glories of the Abbasid caliphate has not been 
fulfilled, but it would be a blunder in historical 
perspective to blame them for not foreseeing the 
emergence of the new forces which.were to make 
the world unsafe for democracy. 


The View From This Window 
Poems by Laurence Whistler. 
Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d. 

The River Steamer and other poems 
By E. J. Seovell. Cresset Press. 9s. 6d. 

The View From This Window is a collection 


of descriptive _ and meditative poems written 
mostly in traditional metres: Tennysonian blank . 


verse extended by alexandrines, for example, in 


‘No Answer’, with its characteristic slow 
music, or a dactylic rhythm as in ‘ Daybreak 
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and Paradigm’ or ‘To the Crater’. These last 
poems illustrate this author’s liking for the 
Browning-Hardy kind of lyrical-conversational 
blend. This predilection produces here and there 
a rather old-fashioned romanticism, depend- 
ing too much on other poetry. Thus Brooke and 
Masefield lurk in ‘A Sedative at Daybreak’, 
which is nevertheless, despite its verbal tricks, 


an effective piece. Again, the following couplet 


from ‘ The Original Rose ’— 

How it confers merit upon the hand 

And makes a heraldry of holding it 
—is charming and elegant, but one keeps trying 
to ‘place’ it. It may not be pastiche, but it 
looks like it, A poet far less good might easily 
produce a similar turn. In contrast, a fine line 
like that about children off on holiday-‘ trailing 
hands in speed that’s like a river’ shows that 
Mr. Whistler is at his best when he refuses to 
allow his gift for poetic observation fo be 
swamped by sumptuous verbal daydreams. Some 
of the more tripping poems seem to fall between 
the two stools of light and serious verse, and it 
is in the slower, more tranquil pieces, like 
‘Hotel Bedroom’, that we can best hear this 
poet’s natural voice and enjoy his own peculiar 
blend of description and introspection: 

Tenderness of evening sky: the light shrinking. 

The mirror lifting a dulled eye to the plaster. 

Breath of a city: multitude of delicate sounds 

Off an unfamiliar horizon .. . 

Miss Scovell’s The River Steamer has some 
of Mr, Whistler’s quietness and gentleness. She 
is a less self-conscious, less ‘ finished’ artist: 
consequently her verse has fewer literary echoes. 
She writes of rivers, flowers, seasons, the ex- 
periences of a woman (wife, mother, widow), 
observing and describing natural phenomena 
with an almost pre-raphaelite exactness—the 
tide coming in under a cliff, wild’ orchids, a 
half-mown meadow. And in poems like ‘ Day- 
light Alert’ or ‘The Day of. Widowhood’ she 
can write with an emotional intensity which is 
the more moving for being quite unobtrusive 
and always perfectly controlled: 

Though her mouth’s weeping tremulous denies 

Vision and. peace, and though his absence cries 

Like a night bird, and though the common seeks 

to cover, 

What is done in eternity will not be grassed over. 


Schumann and the Romantie- Age 
By Marcel Brion. Collins. 21s. _ 


‘If Schumann may be regarded as one of the 
finest and most characteristic products, not only 
of romantic music, but of Romanticism itself’, 
the author claims, ‘it is worth while examining 
his life-and his work to see how far he is truly 
representative of a period, of a country, of a 
whole way of living, thinking, and feeling, of a 
philosophical, ethical, and aesthetic outlook. ... 
Schumann has been chosen . . . because in him 
all the main currents of the age meet and mix. 
On the other hand it is in my opinion im- 
possible to know Schumann or his work unless 
we see him against the general background that 
influenced him’. That is all very true, and a 
book which satisfactorily did what the author 
has set out to do would be extremely valuable. 
Unhappily he has not done it. He certainly 
knows a great deal about the German Romantic 
writers and painters, and he makes the most of 
Schumann’s already well-known affinities with 
them; he is’ excellent, for instance, on Schu- 
mann’s cult of Jean Paul—particulagl y on the 
point that both essentially remained children all 
their lives. But far too much of the book consists 
of mere romantic rhapsody, either Brion’s own or 
quotations (apparently at second-hand, through 
the French) from Novalis, Wackenroder, Hoff- 
mann and the rest. When criticism becomes 
specific, it is often puerile: 

Half real, half fantastic [Caspar David] Fried- 

rich’s landscapes are akin to Schumann’s com- 
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Dositians. The Waldszenen Op. 82, for instance, 


could well be regarded as a musical transcription _ He is patient, well manneréd, lucid, and | 


of the painter’s Cliffs at Rigen. 


It would have been more enlightening if 


Brion had told us that the ‘ Waldszenen’ were 


actually suggested by Heinrich Laube’s Fagd- , 


brevier, but this he fails to do, Indeed -he is 
astonishingly ignorant of the essential facts 
behind many of Schumann’s compositions. He 
knows nothing of the actual musical origin of 
*Papillons’; he thinks the quotation of the 
‘Marseillaise? in - the ‘ Faschingsschwank’ 
“shows that the composer felt both a respect 


~and a love for France which may seem incom- 


patible with his German patriotism’, whereas 


it was really a snook cocked at the’ Austrian= _or right, above or below, are’ seldom ind 
police; he has no idea of the meaning of the - 
Marschner quotation at the end of the ‘Etudes - 


symphoniques ’—which he says were based on 
a theme of Clara’s, though he gets the facts right 
on the next page; he is under the impression that 


from 1851 and 1852 respectively, whereas al] but 


one of these nine songs were composed in 1840. ——in this quasi-systematic idiom. But there re 


He is inaccurate in small things—Schumann’s 
biographer Wasielewski is spelled throughout as 
“ Wasielewsky’ (except once when he appears as 
‘Wasielowsky’), Flechsig consistently as 
‘Fleichsig’, Thibaut as ‘Thibaud’, and so on 
—and untrustworthy in the use of sources. 
Wasielewski tells us that the young Schumann 
was enamoured of a pretty, blue-eyed girl named 
Clara von Kurrer, ‘ but without success as Clara 
already had a warm admirer, to whom she later 
became engaged’. This is not enough for our. 
romantic Frenchman: * 
She had just that romantic charm which always 
touched him, a: poetic -gracefulness, pure and 
reserved. Always ready to fall in love, particu- 
larly with a girl who incarnated his ideals of 
beauty and goodness, Robert threw himself at her 
feet, to be instantly rebuffed by the news that she 
was already (sic) engaged. The next moment the 
fiancé was there in person, a good-looking fellow 
with whom the musician found he had a hundred 


Clara. 


(The sole basis for the last statement is the 
fact that the rival gave Schumann a letter of 
introduction to Heine.) 

In all these sins the author is aided and 
abetted by a translator who leaves in French in- 
scriptions which Schumann wrote in German, 
makes nonsense of Schlegel, and qonfuses 

“transposition ’ with ‘ transcription ’, 


Contemporary Philosophy 

By Frederick Copleston, S.J. 

Burns, Oates. 18s. 
Contemporary British Philosophy 

Edited «by H. D. Lewis. 

Allen and Unwin. 35s. 
Existentialist Thought 

By Ronald Grimsley. 

University of Wales Press. 15s. 
Between these three books, none of which is 
entirely satisfactory, there runs a tenuous thread 
of connection. The contributors to Professor 
Lewis’ new volume in the Muirhead Library of 
Philosophy agree at least in the aim of writing 
clear and coherent prose; Mr. Grimsley’s heroes 
use almost a medium of their own, a striking 
mixture of rhetoric, riddles, and contradictions; 
,between them Father Copleston moves with a 
Pplessine urbanity, according to each group in 
turn such courteous interest as he judges appro- 
priate to the phenomena of the passing scene, 

His book is perhaps the worthiest of the three. 
It cannot be said to be exactly lively. He writes 


first of fairly recent (not quite contemporary) — 


British philosophy, rather in the style of an 
experienced housemaster disputing with the 


and one tastes in common besides his love for. 


_ the song-collections Op. 127 and Op, 142 date 


-_ what is explained is made to look rather | Ne 


; another, resembles its two predecessors i vied 
- series in decidedly failing to justify its title. | 


~ found a good deal less than rewarding. 
’ reflects no discredit on Mr. Grimsley. fe" 


be found between these covers. 


_ sympathetic as a symptom of nervous instab: 
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Aistest of many generations i clever schoo 
-acute. But he is nof@perfectly in touch with + 
minds of his interlocutors. He is an unc 
judge of what is seriously meant as con’ 
with what is merely and ephemerally eb 
and he is apt to persist with topics—crud 
slaughts on metaphysics—that are now 
‘threadbare. This part of his book will har 
be. of much interest to Practising philosophe 
However, as a guide to the ‘ general reader” 
who is not likely to overlook the special star 
point of the author—it is wholly respectable 2 
-even, all things considered, admirable. 1 
who look in on philosophy, whether from 


“fair and so well informed. 

Father Copleston succeeds less well in his | 
less polite inspection of Existentialism. He d 
his best to make sense of this compound 
cliché, neurosis, and moral dogma; and he di 
convey some notion of the moral attitudes ¢} 
personal anxieties which have found exp: = Si 


_in his text, quoted without explanation, an 
gestible amount of rowdy French rhetoric, 


teresting. Father Copleston rightly beli 
‘these odd goings-on are to be regarded as 
some way important; but that does not 
them, either for the reader or apparently _ 
himself, from being also unattractive. 

The volume called Contemporary B 
Philosophy, which has been edited by a ¢ 
servative Welsh theologian, is less satisfac 
It is a collection of pieces by twenty 
butors, with some odd inclusions and 
even odder omissions, some of which © 
individually interesting, but which do — 
belong together in any way at all. Professor 
here is clear, Professor Price is candid; = 
Kneale is technical and powerful, Professor J 
is ingenious, and Mr. Hampshire i is aan 
But the interest of these and some other p 
~does not add up to a book which as such cai 
greatly comménded, The aim and the leve! 
the various articles is too violently sical 
addition to which the volume, for one reas¢ 


essence of contemporary philosophy is noj) 
*| 

Mr. Grimsley’s book is a very different may 
It contains a discussion of  Kierk 
Heidegger, Sartre, etc., of admirable thoro) 
ness and manifest sincerity, the tedium of w 
is—doubtless not to all tastes—almost in) 
portable. An obsession with and exces 
liability to the favoured existentialist mood) 
‘nausea, boredom, dread, and joy’ can be nik 
palatable by the exercise of literary skill, 


‘But as a topic for cool and lengthy acade 
discussion, these moods and the sets of ¥ 
to which ‘they give rise may (and shouldi 


eminent predecessors in his field, and per 
a large public for his product. But can it 
some things are not worth doing even wi 
3 

The Normal Child and some of 
Abnormalities. By C. W. Valent 


Pelican. 3s. 6d. _ 
One of Professor Valentine’s chief object! 
writing this book would séem to be, as bh 
it in his brief preface: ‘To stress ind 
differences as normal and to show that 
things thought by some (psychiatrists espec 
to be signs of serious abnormality are not 
Had he put ‘ parents’ in the brackets, he ) 
have been nearer the mark, because psychii 
are not really so guileless as he makes out. 
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H™ IS JAMES WOOLLEY, first hand melter in a 
steelworks in Lincolnshire. His job needs 
strength, and skill as well. James Woolley has both. 
He’s been making steel for twenty-six years. 

Steel from his company goes to all parts of the 
world. It may leave Britain in any one of a hundred 


British steel leads the world 


‘THE LISTENER 


Key man, key industry 


forms: as railway equipment, as ships, as massive 
structures for engineering projécts, . 

As the world’s demand grows, British steelmakers 
increase their efforts to turn out steel of the quality 
and quantity needed. Behind these increased efforts 
are men of the calibre of James Woolley. 
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THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


ke * FOR BOOKB? 


NEW, SECONDHAND 
AND RARE 


Books 


JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! 
Members buy best-selling 
Fiction (published at 10/6, 
12/6, and more) for ONLY 
4|-- Write today for details. 


Foyles have departments for 
Gramophone Records, Stationery, 
Music, Handicraft Tools and 
Materials, Magazine Subscriptions, 
Lending Library, Foreign Stamps 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 
Open 9-6 (Thurs. 9-7) 


Two minutes from Tottenham 
Court Road Station 
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ENTIRELY NEW AND 
REVISED EDITION 


OF RECORD BUYING | 


An entirely new and revised edition of this 
most important guide for record buyers 

ever published, 

All previous editions have been sold out 
within a month of coming off the presses, and 
no wonder for The Art selects from all the 
microgroove records issued only the best 
versions of any particular work. 

The new edition includes every recommended 
microgroove record published up to and 
including September 1956, and with the new 
system of grading, keyed in the first part of 
the book, the reader is able to tell at a glance 
whether the selected disc has the musical 

and technical qualities required. 


The new edition of The Art is ready now 

and costs only 5/-. As the demand & likely 

to be heavy we advise you to send 5/- without 
delay to make sure that you get your copy. 


EMG HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD 
6 NEWMAN STREET LONDON Wl 


* x * Books on the way * * o* 


The Buried Pyramid 


ZAKARIA GONEIM 


Dr. Goneim, the discoverer of the buried pyramid of King 
Sekhem-Khet at Sakkara, has written, with the assistance 
of Leonard Cottrell, an account of his discovery which 
recaptures all the excitement of the search and provides 
an absolutely authentic record of his findings to date. 
ss Illustrated. Publishing September. 18s. net. C 


The Golden Ring 


GIULIANA ARTOM-TREVES 


An informal study of those British and American citizens 
who settled in Florence about a hundred years ago. There 
were many famous names in this community of exiles, 
among them Robert and Elizabeth Browning, Walter 
Savage Landor and the Trollopes, and also many lesser- 
known but equally fascinating characters. Hxtensive 
research and skilful use of contemporary sources have 
enabled the author to create a vivid picture of the Anglo- 
Florentines. The translation is by Sylvia Sprigge. 
Illustrated. Publishing September. 21s. net. 


Louis XV. 


The Monarchy in Decline. 


G. P. GOOCH 


In this new biographical study Dr. Gooch has created, 
from memories of the era and other sources, an inspired 
portrayal of the French monarchy in the period of decline 
which was to lead Louis XVI to the scaffold. The King’s 
upbringing and early environment, the influence of his 
Regent, ministers and of his mistresses is presented clearly 
in relation to the decline of the Monarchy. 
Publishing September 10th. 25s. net. 


Wordsworth : 
A Re-interpretation 


F. W.. BATESON 


This critical report on Wordsworth, the poet and the man, 
was the subject of fierce controversy when it first 
appeared. This Second Edition contains an important new 
preface in which the author answers Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 
criticism of one of the principal theses, A new note draws 
attention to some excisions from Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
Grasmere journals, not hitherto recognised. 
pie ig! September 10th. 25s. net 


Gorillas were my Neighbours 


FRED MERFIELD 


Fred Merfield’s chief interest throughout his career as a 7 


hunter was always the rare giant gorilla of West Africa. 
Eventually he penetrated the remote Mendjim cvuntry, 
where by courage and persistence he made friends with 
the natives. From then on he was to lead a remarkable 
life, setting up ‘home’ among the Mendjims and the 
gorillas with a young English wife. For years they led a 
primitive existence acquiring unique knowledge of the 
great apes. The fascinating record of their adventures 
has been set down by the author in collaboration with 
Harry Miller. 
Illustrated. Publishing September 3rd. 18s. moe 


No Crown of Glory 


JOHN GOLDTHORPE 


In A.D. 304, in Alexandria, the capital of Imperial Egypt, 
the Roman Governor opened the trial of a woman who 
had defied the Emperor and all his powers. In this violent 
and colourful novel John Goldthorpe tells the story of 
Theodora, a Christian in opposition to the gods of Rome. 
The book captures the essence of the material and spiritual 
conflict of those times when two incompatible beliefs met 
face to face. ' 
Publishing September 10th. 15s. net. 
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- . Do : 
American 
Politics — 
baffle you? — 


Most of us find it hard to understand 
their real significance. The United 
- States, so integral to out own sec- 
urity and prosperity, can often seem” 
the most foreign and mysterious of 
out allies, 

You have certainly heard of THE 
REPORTER, the liberal fortnightly 
which has brought a new dimension 
to American journalism. Through 
its treatment of politics, American 
and international: through its insight 
_into the changing patterns of Ameri- 
‘can life and work: through its wit 
and good temper, THE REPORTER 
has become, in only seven years, one 
of the most respected journals of fact 
and opinion in the free world. 


From this week onwatds you 
will be able to buy it here in 
Britain. 

Ask your local newsagent for a copy 
or a subscription. If you have amg 
difficulty write to 


TRANSWORLD CIRCULATION COM 
PANY, PARK ROYAL RODS, LONDON, 
N.W.10. 


THE REPORTER 


2|- each fortnight 


JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET” — 
Exhibition of drawings 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLER’ 
4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1_ 
‘Open till 15 Sept. 
Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., 10O—€ 
Tues. and Thurs., 10O—8  " 
Admission 1/- 
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AUTOUR DU CUBISME — 
Arts Council Exhibition of © 
29 paintings from | 

the Musee d’Art Moderne, Par 
TATE GALLERY — 

Closes 9 Sept., weekdays, 10O—6 
Suns.,2—6 } 
Admission 1/- » 


RECORD 
MONTHLIES: 


of permanent value 
to every record buyer | 


RECORD REVIEW | 
Mlustrated monthly leview | 
classical, pepult and jazz rece 
AND Hi-Fi Equipment. 72 pp. 


THE NEW RECORDS : 
Monthly listings of all new recor 
& tapes, 8/- (IZ issues) post pz 
JAZZ MONTHLY 

The Magazine of es fe jai} 
Appreciation. oa] 


interests you most, cut out this advertisemé 
and send with your name and address to: 
FRANCIS ANTONY LTD. 
East Hill — St. Austell — Corny 
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to be Scie in any 
c report: it is not a clinical, ‘much less 
ic word. Nobody denies that children 
gh phases such as fears, nervous habits, 
essive behaviour, which duly pass off. 
whole att of clinical psychology or 
y is to establish when a symptom or 


» author quotes figures to indicate that at 
0 per cent. of school children are to some 
_maladjusted, and another 3 per cent. 
sly neurotic or maladjusted. The transition 
“normal ” and ‘maladjusted’ is a sliding 
! is no sharp line of division, and in 
“connection. the term ‘abnormal’ is of no 
or “significance. It seemed necessary to 
; this aspect because in a sense the whole 
ote of the book is this distinction between 
rmal’ and ‘abnormal’; psychiatrists will 
wholeheartedly that Siearidual difficulties 
mistaken for abnormalities. 

from all this, every aspect of develop- 
—emotional, , intellectual, moral, and social— 
with a wealth of illustration. Indivi- 
ses are mentioned, particularly the 
r’s own children, and there are many 
observations, and of averages, in these 
‘The picture of childhood thus. presented 
to be two-dimensional, because it is so 
in terms of common denominators which 
illuminate the depths of ‘the personality. 
re is no discussion of symbolism i in children’s 
) speak of, or of unconscious factors in 
| development: both of which appear to 
ted to the fantasies of psychologists who 
much under the potent influence of 
This may act as a corrective to the 
ia of some analysts, but it should have 
clearer by the author that his methods 
prove’nor disprove the alleged exaggera- 
other schools which explore the ground 
1er tools than his. One of the most 
discussions is that on innate ten- 
x drives as distinct from environmental 
the author considers that the latter 
een overplayed in the study of human 
our, and quotes much evidence in support. 
s the most interesting chapter to the 
will be that on Intelligence. So much 
-our day on intelligence tests: their 
in selection for grammar school, the 
y of being coached for them and so on, 
s most valuable to be given the latest 
na clear r manner. The one which follows, 
al abilities, is. equally interesting. 
whole book is a sound presentation of 
ay be called an orthodox and common- 
of. Psips psychology, enlivened by 
of other! writers, who find ‘so much 
children’s’ minds than othey are ever 
DFO 2 
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_ symptoms are unduly ppeged or | 


mn earanions These conclusions may be 
inductively or deductively expressed, but in 
ssence the process is the same. The exigencies 
nodern publishing seem to have broken this 
logical chain. On the one hand we have picture- 
books, ‘usually admirable in photography and 
reproduction, that aim at the effective and even 
the *picturesque rather than the revealing type- 
series and the structural analysis; on the other 
we have, more rarely, the book that endeavours 
to set conclusions before the public without 
giving the material on which they are based. 

; two books under review illustrate the 


: point. That on German cathedrals is an admir- 


able example of a picture-book, with excellent 
plates printed in Zurich and a short and well- 
informed introduction by an expert, Dr. Julius 
Baum. Helga Schmidt-Glassner has chosen her 
themes well; her photographs are both beautiful 
and,.from the point of view of the art-historian, 
workmanlike. They gain much from the inclu- 
sion of smaller sculptural subjects, in which 
German style is fully evident. 

_ The second book is by an American professor, 
a refugee from Berlin, and is printed in the 
Unitéd States. Its aim is to show the relation 
between Christian thought of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries -and Gothic architecture, 
regarded as ‘the representation of supernatural 
reality’, The theme has long since been treated 
by ‘Emile Male, in a masterly exposition of 
thirteenth-century iconography as the visible 
parallel to the contemporary Encyclopedia of 
Vincent de Beauvais. 

Mr. Simson attempts nothing so definite. He 
considers only Chartres and Saint Denis at any 
length, and considers them as individual crea- 
tion§ without ancestry. He is interested not in 
the tradition of iconography, but in the 
parallels between the use of light in architecture 


: and the idea of light as God-given illumination 


in the ‘theological writings of the time. Secondly, 
he declares himself interested in the relation 
between function and form; but ke studies this 
relation at the level of nebulous ideas rather than 
as a matter of architecture meeting the specific 
needs of a community. 

_ His book, indeed, is a literary study with 
philosophical aspirations rather than a contribu- 
tion to- the history of art. The footnotes and 


. bibliography give evidence of real research and 


serious scholarship. me 


The Early History of the Russia 
a omPany: 1553-1603. By T. S. Willan. 
~ Manchester University Press. 30s. 

The Russia or Muscovy Company may not have 


been the first of the true joint stock companies 
—the Guinea Company disputes the title—but 


ity was” the first to make a permanent basis of 


joint stock, and it Piontered ina particularly 
novel, and ‘unknown region. Its history in the 


reign of Elizabeth is therefore especially inter- 


esting; but thanks to the absence of any Com- 


“pany archives it is also especially fragmentary. 
Mr. Willan has had to reconstruct things from 


a wide collection of facts found in the most 
diverse sources. Merely as a piece of historical 
research, this book represents such deep and 
careful labour and such a prodigious (and well 
applied) expenditure of energy that a reviewer 
can do no more than offer respectful congratula- 
tions. 2 

_ But of course the book must be judged not by 
the labour that went into it but by the illumina- 


tion that comes from it. Here, too, Mr. Willan 


has done well. Necessarily the story is not com- 
plete; there are many important and fascinating 
problems concerning internal organisation, the 


‘use and permanence of ‘share capital, and even 


ery question of profit and loss to which he 
finds himself compelled to give partial and 
: us See va answers. The evidence 


_ *The Hunt is Up’, 
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best permits an analysis of diplomatic negotia- 
tions. The mpany relied on privileges 
obtained from successive tsars; these in their 
turn wanted not only trading advantages but 
thought the Company a useful contact with the 
English government and tried to obtain military 
stores, offensive alliances, and brides from a 
reluctant Elizabeth by putting pressure on the 
merchants, There is the constant fight against 
interlopers and against private trading by the 
Company’s servants, and there are the complica- 
tions introduced by Russian suspicion and 
caprice. Behind it all stands the trade route to 
St. Nicholas (Archangel), calling up memories 
of the last war and wonderment at a hardihood 
which reckonéd the risks of the White Sea run 
less than the tolls levied by Denmark in the 
Baltic and the competition from other countries 
in the port of Narva. 

Mr. Willan, who has told this story as fully 
as can be done, has undoubtedly made a major 
contribution to the history of commercial enter- 
prise. His is_a sober book, full of facts and 
reasonable supposition, in which the potential 
romance of the trade is reduced to its proper 
terms of bales of cloth and barrels of wax. Per- 
haps the most significant single fact to emerge 
is the very great variety of goods carried to and 
fro. In a book which covers a trade stretching 
from the White Sea to the Caspian and into 
Persia, the absence of a modern map must be 
deplored. 


Seven Centuries of Popular Song 


By Reginald Nettel. 


Phoenix House. 25s. 
The best thing about this book is, after all, the 
subject—a book about English song, delightfully 
illustrated, could not fail to contain many fas- 
cinating .pages. .Yet Mr. Nettel does not 
altogether succeed in making his material live. 
We read, or re-read, many songs, and we study, 
or skip, very many pages of social ‘history, much 
of it not immediately relevant. Somehow, at the 
end, we have failed to get the feel, the sight, 
the sound of a nation singing. The byways of 
history are surveyed in a somewhat pedestrian 
manner; and many of the songs quoted at 
length must surely be familiar enough to anyone 
with the slightest interest in the subject. ‘I Sing 
of a Maiden’, “Bring us in Good Ale’, ‘ Sumer 
is i-cumen in’, ‘ Pastime with Good Company ’, 
“Jolly Good Ale and Old’ 
—these can scarcely be called inaccessible, Then 
from the Shakespearean stage We are given 
“Under the Greenwood Tree’, ‘The Wind and 
the Rain’, ‘O Mistress Mine’, and ‘It was a 
Lover arid his Lass’, and the all too often 
quoted passages from ‘The Merchant of Venice’ 
on music and from ‘A Winter’s Tale’ on 
ballads. y 

Mr. Nettel takes most of his chapter on early 
nineteenth-century broadsides and street songs 
verbatim from Henry Mayhew (with due 
acknowledgements); and here we can see why 
Mr, Nettel’s own writing remains by compari- 
son lifeless. For Mayhew was reporting 
from personal observation, while Mr. Nettel is 
compiling from secondary sources. It takes a 
very skilful compiler to re-animate the past for 
a later age. The author’s aim was evidently to 
provide something more than a popular book 
and something Jess than a learned one; and in 
doing so he has fallen between two stools. He 
has already covered much of the ground by 
writing a full-scale study of folk-song, but his 
conception of ‘popular’ seems to be pretty 
inclusive, so that his field is still immense. Cer- 
tain terms, such as ‘minstrel’, ‘wait’, and 

‘jongleur’ are not fully defined. There are thus 
large gaps in his treatment. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Nettel does somehow span the centuries between 
plain-song and Jazz, no small ambition. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


is so much Lethe water off the viewers’ back. 


As in much live television, to see is to dis- 


DOCUMENTARY 
Trusting 


UNDER ‘TRUST’, THE DICTIONARY, that obso- 
lescing medium, gives the following definition: 
‘Firm belief that a person or thing may be 
relied upon’. Now as every viewer knows this 
is just what one cannot do with ‘The Brains. 


* Arenascope’ on August 31 from the Radio Show at Earls Court: 
a coach parading in ‘ Country Show’ 


Trust ’. Never was show more up 
and down. Yet it has, it seems, a 
permanent hold. In the beginning, 
on sound, it ran from December 
1941 to May 1949, and on Sunday 
in.a good knockabout session with 

. J. Bronowski, Alan Bullock, 
Lord David Cecil, and Marius 
Goring it celebrated its first anni- 
versary on television. 

With luck, and periods of re- 
cess to whet the appetite, it might 
well last another seven or eight 
years; but what, if anything, does 
it gain by being seen? This ques- 
tion was actually put some little 
while ago, and the team (which 
included two of last Sunday’s per- 
formers) had some difficulty in 
answering. Someone made the 
obvious point about getting the 
full impact /of the speaker, the 
complete man and so on, until 
Bullock, I think it was, suggested 
that on that basis the members 
should be televised in their baths. 

Invisible, it had, in my view, 
more power and stirred up a keener 
response. Joad’s mots penetrated 


and were discussed, whereas what The Parma, in which Alan Villiers sailed round the Horn, seen in ‘Sea and 
Ships—I’ on August 29 


the present members struggle out 


believe: the ever so slightly constrained features 
cast their shadow of doubt over the plausible 
words, the tiny nervous flutter of the hands 
calls the bluff, and the question-master’s helpful 
playing for time by slowly repeating the ques- 
tion in a slightly different form when we have 
already observed them fully taking it in, becomes 
an obvious ruse. Time was, in the hungry 


*forties, when a brains truster 
might hope to be remembered 
for his views; today he will be 
remembered, if at all, for his 
view in profile close-up. It is 
amusing to recall that in its 
first days the fact that the team 
did not have access to the ques- 
tions in advance had almost to 
be sworn on oath by the Cor- 
poration. The present level of 
fluency in answering is not such 
that anyone doubts any more 
that what they are listening to 
is entirely off the cuff. 

Perhaps the absence of an 
obvious regular ‘ star’ is a good 
thing and intentional, or per- 
haps simply we have grown up, 
but certainly there’s no one 
now of whom it can be said 
‘and all around the wonder 
grew that one small head could 
carry all hé knew”. The ques- 
tions seem the only unchanging 
element, being much the same 
as they were, with a greater bias 
to matters international. Ques- 
tions on humour continue to 
produce painfully dull answers, 
and should, if possible, be dis- 
continued; economists are better 
on questions about literature 


than writers who tend to discuss its econo: 
exclusively; questions on America and the 
~produce-the liveliest discussions, those on m 
riage and the theatre the dullest. Anyway, _ 
. birthday and many thoughtful returns. 

Apropos respénse and television, some rat 
frightening information, that has already © 
ceived wide publicity, was released last 
by Mr. W. Belson, senior psychologist o 
Audience Research department, to the Br 
Association, and repeated by him in the 
gramme about the Association, * Scientists 
Session’. Viewing has an ‘erosive and stillit 
effect on our initiative and on our powe 
keeping up with other activities. Given f 


we can recover, but the first five years are- 
stillest. This whole programme showed incide 
ally how difficult it is. for scientists to appro: 
laymen without uneasiness and with any d 
of lucidity about the work they do. Maybe — 
original speeches were abstruse; if so, 
hastily delivered summaries did not make # 
any easier to follow. Some facts about a 
mation came across clearest in a bit of film 
a lead-walled compartment where radioact 
substances were handled at remote control by: 
experimenters; and, apart from those abe 
viewers, there were some equally sad statis! 
about the enormous numbers of problem lett 
received by the ‘ Miss Lonelyhearts’ column 
of popular magazines. 

How much or how little to take for grant 
point of departure, that so often seems to 
the rub. Producers of the many films we 
about life in other countries—a genre wi 
television has stolen a march on the cinemé 
are lucky in this respect. They start from sc: 
The series of films commissioned by Nato, E 
senting members of the Atlantic Communi 
each other, now ended, did get its info 
tion across, and had some good na 
photography, but it was spoiled by — a 
commentaries. Why didn’t someone from € 
country introduce its film? 1 
commonly detailed informatio: 
gained from ‘Report f 
America’ where Joseph Hai 
took us (by helicopter this 
to a farm 200 miles west o: 
Mississippi to find out ho 
family of farmer, his wife, © 
young sons, and a daughter 
whole farm of 200 acres by 
selves (and cope with the gf 
hopper invasion) with the helf 
gadgets: this was a half-how 
put alongside Chataway’s | 
‘Away from It All’ to the 
lands: and also beside the 
agricultural jamboree in ‘/ 
scope’ with its glittering 
choppers, drainers,  six-furt 
ploughs and self-propelled comb 
harvesters, 

On the Eurovision link the h 
show jumping (one of the 
exceptions, like archaeology, te 
stilling rule) from Rotterdam 
Saturday was a joy to watch 
spite of bad weather. Miss Dat 
Palethorpe’s winning round 
clearly through, minutely view 
in all its split-second _brillia 
Ah youth! How often 
Conrad’s nostalgic sigh 


\ 


' 
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*Jinny Morgan’ on August 30 


m the lips of the wholly eroded viewer in 
fourth television year! But appropriately this 
ek, during Alan Villiers’ promising ‘Sea and 
lips’ series which got off to a splendid start 
1 a film taken twenty-five years ago of what 
Was like rounding the Horn in a square-rigged 
ing ship, showing one of the crew blown 
to the scuppers and sails torn to ribbons. 
Last time I fell into the error of suggesting 
at Liberia had the most formal capital ‘in 
ope’ (!):_ apologies to Monaco and please 
ad ‘the world’. The amendment brings this 
mmer vigil to a close. Normal service, as they 
y, will be resumed next week. 
; ANTHONY CURTIS 


Conveyor Belt 


R THE PLAY on Sunday, Michael Barry, 
d of the B.B.C. television drama department, 
le a brief appearance with Sylvia Peters. 
her they ran, indeed raced, through a list 
hcoming attractions (as the cinema puts 
h an album turned by mysterious fingers 
with—to my eye—slightly flattened and 
ortened pictures of the smiling stars due 
ar. The whole thing was unduly modest: 
: to the puff preliminary constantly 
Itded to some trashy film, this was beating a 
fied drum. No doubt time was running short 
ier on, that Variety with the pert liftboy 
i Miss Joan Turner’s endless imitations had 
ied to overrun its time, let alone outstay 


the future was made to seem diffident and 
furtive—I can’t think why. But at least 
Served to remind} us that the drama depart- 
t is very hard-worked and that to expect a 
less succession of master works-to come off 
‘conveyor belt at the rate of two or three 
i is. altogether unreasonable. Time was 
*n we settled for about one good play every 
weeks, -with a repeat on Thursdays. 
day’s helter-skelter is more to public taste, 
Waresay, but it must be a grind, comparable 
the writing of serials (or, let me murmur 
sr my breath, of weekly columns). 

that quality has been noticeably poor of 
though there was a minor epidemic of 
Ag in some quarters on Sunday night. 
sr, it has been a week in which the plays 
selves, not their playing, have slightly let 
n. ‘Flash’ for the children was as excit- 
is anything;:. though the junior hero really 
sd those wicked forgers’ wrath much too 


rys Jones as David Hughes and Sulwen Morgan as Jinny in 


w Icome), but the whole business of peering. 
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Both the adults’ plays were 
taken from successful novels. 
Howard Spring’s ‘ Jinny Morgan’ 
showed the pains of ‘ the return 
of the native’ and had a fine 
Welsh and off-Welsh cast. J. L. 
Hodson’s play, written with 
Donald Wilson, was also origin- 
ally a regional novel, about a 
famous northern: daily newspaper 
whose integrity is threatened, etc., 
etc. I feel a certain disinclination 
to criticise this at all adversely. 
For one thing we are still mourn- 
ing J. L. Hodson himself who 
‘died last week—a fine man and 
journalist who could go out of 
his way, I know, to say a kind 
word to a beginner. For another, 
the number of fearless indepen- 
dent northern dailies (whose in- 
tegrity, etc. etc, might be 
threatened by some press barons) 
seems to narrow down pretty 
sharply to recognisable models, 
about which I am diffident in 


‘formulating opinions. 


The weakness of the piece, though, was in its 
origin; for the story of the newspaper’s own 
life was clogged with a lot of redundant stuff 
about the private lives of some of those engaged 
in its publication. An editor’s home life does 
not in fact intrude yery much, you know. I 
daresay that for the sake of making a novel one 
has to pretend that it does; but all this about 
the ‘son’ who was not a son (owing to dad’s 
plane accident) and the wife’s petulance and the 
press baron’s mistress—together with some really 
rather heavy overplaying of regional sub-editors 
and the like—spun a web of considerable in- 
credibility, at any rate for a journalist who has 
seen a newspaper Office at close quarters; the one 
really believable thing was that very nasty- 
looking cup of milkless tea brought by the boy 
to editor Robert Harris’ desk at the moment 
of spiritual crisis. 

Mr. Harris, as so often, was quietly persuasive 
in so far as one was ready to be persuaded at 
all; and among the working journalists, Pamela 
Gale and Carl Bernard with his galleys were 
believable—more so, I thought, than Reginald 
Beckwith who seemed rather out of his county. 
Beryl Measor put in a few seconds of thoroughly 
convinced looking playing (though what the 
character was really there for at all I doubt if 
she knew more than I) and there was a most 
plausible shrewd Scot- 
tish financier played by 
Alastair Hunter. But 
Edward Chapman’s 
Lord Sedgwick, Jean 
Kent as his elaborately 
smooth lady, Barbara 
Couper and Allan Jeayes 
as the affluent ones, and 
Angela Baddeley and 
Eric Lander as wrought- 
up. mother and son 
simply did not have the 
words or situations to 
come truly into the 
round. They remained 
—no fault of theirs or 
the _producer’s—card- 
board cut-outs, — like 
those turnip ghosts of 
documentary. 

On that subject of 
documentary, it is of 
course my colleague’s 
duty to pronounce, is it 
not? Or (to use a 
fashionable formula) is 
it? Because it seems to 
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me that a great deal of this distinction is purely 
artificial. How so very differently would the 
B.B.C. have treated the story of ‘ Morning 
Star’ if it had set out to deal with it as a 
document? 

Sitting the other night—somewhat reluctantly, 
but I had a member of the cast present—through 
a so-called document about unmarried mothers, 
I was puzzled at what I saw not being labelled 
a play. For instance, Edith Sharp enacting a 
welfare officer (and very well, too)—how is she 
really different from Robert Harris enacting an 
editor? Neither, I take it, does any such thing 
in private life. Are not both of a~kind, play- 
actors merely? ‘Morning Star’ (the newspaper 
story) and ‘ Woman Alone’ (the social problem) 
both belong to the same class of didactic, serious 
moralising fiction, the difference in dress and 
label being without significance. But it helps to 
take some of the pressure off the drama depart- 
ment to pretend that these pieces belong to 
wholly different categories, and I shall not com- 
plain too mueh; though I think my colleague 
might well do so. 

Puitie Hopre-WALLACE 


Sound~ Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Short Work 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘most exquisite Claudio’ and 
‘The Charming Young Man’ of Lance 
Sieveking’s play (Home) would have understood 
each other. Claudio was a charming young 
man, ready on hearsay to fling back his betrothed 
to her father with ‘ Give not this rotten orange 
to your friend’, Philip, had he been born into 
that world, might have done the same thing. 
The dramatist had studied in him a recognisable 
type, the too-good-looking boy with the ‘un- 
suitable air of smartness’; the exhibitionist who 
thrives on facile charm; the kind of young man 
likely to wake up ‘with a mad urge to have a 
really gay party’ at everyone’s expense but his 
own. He is zestful enough, even (so we are told) 
brave enough, but at heart he is what it is 
probably unfashionable now to call a cad. This 
play is a cad’s progress. 

It is a short play. Mr. Sieveking, with his 
accurate radio-dramatist’s technique, has packed 
it. Moreover, he can lure us to take the final 
melodrama: a girl, disfigured because of Philip’s 
wantonly reckless driving eleven years earlier, 
gets him to come out on a repetition of that 
summer night in 1939. The simple exchange, 


Scene from ‘Morning Star’ on September -2, with (left to right) Robert 
Harris as Oliver Blackwood, Andrew Cruickshank as Mr. Fortinbras, and 
Reginald Beckwith as Richard Lovelace 


Whatever the pleasure 
Piayer’s complete it 


The greater pleasure one gets 
from Player’s comes from the 


—so perfectly packed. 


with the accent on 


SAVING 


here’s an additional 
INC en tae 
The Planet Building Society (Est: 1848) 


announces Interest Increase, as from 
October Ist, 1956 to 


0 
3 % 
== NET PER ANNUM 
: (equal to £6.10.90 gross) 


The Society pays the Income Tax 


One of the oldest Societies of medium size 
consistently maintaining large reserve funds. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of The Building Societies Association) 


Please write (or call) for details, accounts and Application Form to 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
* (I 


rel: MONarch 8985) 
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consistently high quality of their tobacco 


PUBLISHED BY FABER AND FABER LT 


ae 


oer 61 


Shell 
County Guides- 
EDITED BY JOHN BETJEMAN , 


Concise, apposite, informative, and generously illustrated with prints, 
photographs, maps and drawings intelligently chosen, these guides 1 
are all that may be expected from so distinguished an editor — and 
a necessity for any tourist really interested in the places he is visiting, 


Shropshire JOHN PIPER & JOHN BETJEMAN 
Oxfordshire i JOHN PIPER 
Gloucestershire ANTHONY WEST & DAVID VEREY 
Devon BRIAN WATSON 
Northumberland THOMAS SHARP 
Herefordshire DAVID VEREY 


The West Coast of Scotland 


Pocket Pilot for the 
South Coast. 


STEPHEN BONB 


K. ADLARD COLES 


Wiltshire THE LATE ROBERT BYRON & DAVID VERBY 
IN PREPARATION 


Norfolk WILHELMINE HARROD & THE REV. C. B, L, LINNBLL 
c 


from all booksellers at 12/6 each — ; ‘ 


€ uct Right, first. ‘time’, has 
chan almost persuaded me that Mr. 


lay round it. It is, in its fashion, a most 
. piece, though the charming young man 
mbles more thoroughly than one would have 
ht: in the mind one sees plaster peeling 
flaking from the wall, not the wall caving 
( entirely. Still, here it is, an hour of alertly 
anceuvred radio acted with precision by Allan 
elland (uncompromising with these glib — 
-raters) and by Mary Wimbush and 


well has manufactured a pair of agonising 
‘crashes. Claudio, I am sure; would have 
yen at just that speed. 
Jhile I had no wish ia: question Mr. Sieve- 
until his play was done, I found during a 
day Matinée double bill (Home) that I 
“to stop the authors at every twist. 
Roberts, author of ‘ Deadline in Berlin’, 
anecdote about a daily : newspaper’ S tele- 
= room: the correspondent who is being 
ded in Berlin, and who must be saved; the 
nist (Marjorie Mars, genuinely touching) 
its for personal news from hospital; the | 
reader who. keeps, on ringing up about a 
potato, eS 
‘was as contrived as a ‘minor - mépazine 
and as forgettable, though Charles Hodgson 
maged sensitively the voice in Berlin that 
hed the plot along. But I could not manage 
ieve in that newspaper office: it goes 
“ope that appeared midway. ‘in. Leo” 
ern a “London. _Story’ during the same. 


McKémn'! isa i actor; as a dramatist he 
been teased by an idea he could not develop. 
= know how. such a play as Lord Dunsany’s 
* rested on a-trivial incident; without it a 
train of events could not have moved. In 
McKern’s piece a clerk who seeks, on 


a run of disaster that ends in the death 
newspaper magnate- and a blackmailer. 
ther car-crash: it has been a bad week on 
studio road.) I wanted to question the 
ist about his court scene, about a news- 
-seller who cries ‘Famous Stockbroker 
for Contempt’, an editor who says ‘ He 
list of. witnesses a yard long, two noble- 
‘among them’, and the journalists—one 
ed, the other not—who rap out such things 
Sy heaven, you'll’ pay for this! ’ and ‘ Keep 
ivil tongue in your head! ’” It makes a relent- 

+ snowballing little melodrama, but I could 


loyally on behalf of a blackmailed man. 
of the plays was short. So, too, was 
Brown’s ‘A Love Knot’ (Home), an 

hioned and Welsh-accented frivol rat 
y young woman, a pair of wooers, a 
ho had ‘an artful little plan’. Here one 
did i not care what might happen, or why; 
ained completely detached from the 
intrigue—fatally detached, though no 
the late Bertolt Brecht would have 


l nd myself more Beenie! with a longer | 
“he Moonraker’ (Light). The time is 
e battle of Worcester in 1651. Every 

; must be either Roundhead or Cavalier, 
yndemning ‘the ranks of the accurst’ 
ding the crop-headed parliament swing. 

Watkyn, the dramatist, is blithely 
in his tale of a Pimpernel of the Exeter 
Perth Repertory Company—in James 
Ss pradia PE ee eae Sad Tet the 
short work of its improb- 


: Mees Foot “might have periveds 
in <2 cee to. say a few avords for 


g had hit idly upon the phrase and built > 


i 


zaret Wedlake (the girls next door). Michael | 


SPOKEN WORD 


All Sorts and Conditions 


2 Porrearr OF VIRGINIA WOOLF’ was yet another 
of those programmes which I have called mosaic 
portraits. It was compiled and introduced by 
George Rylands, who had gathered together a 
star company including Clive and Vanessa Bell, 
Margery Fry, David Garnett, Duucan Grant, 
John Lehmann, Ralph Partridge, V. Sackville- 
West, and Leonard Woolf, all inured to pen, 
platform, or radio, and most of them to all 
‘three, This was a boon to the listener, for it en- 
sured clear and orderly talk. There was no inco- 
herence, no fumbling, no inaudibility, such as we 
haye had in many of these programmes, no 
reason to exclaim at the end with a deep-drawn 
sigh ‘Thank heaven, that’s over, though it was 
worth it”. This time, one could relish not only 
‘the finished picture but the process of its paint- 
ing, and the portrait was made extraordinarily 
real by several of those personal touches of 


‘appearance and: behaviour which bring out 
sharply the individuality of the sitter. Besides 


~ all this, we heard the sound of Virginia Woolf’s 


sh impulse, to avoid paying his bus fare, © 


‘along with it though Ivan Samson_ 


voice in a short. extract from a recording of a 
talk she broadcast in 1937. 

An hour before this programme, I had listened 
to the third of six programmes of excerpts 
adapted and translated by Dr. Robert Baldick 
from the French of Jules Huret’s Enquéte sur 
Evolution Littéraire in which he described his 
interviews with some of the best-known French 
writers of the year 1891. In each programme we 
~ hear Huret interviewing first one and then one 
other ‘writer, and last week the writers were 
“Maupassant and Huysmans. Brief, too brief, 
though the dialogues were, they were fascinat- 
ing; but how much more so they would be if it 
“ had been possible in 1891 for Huret to record 
his interviews so that we could have heard the 
very voices and words of the writers themselves 
and not merely, as in these Programmes, the 
voices and translated words of their impersona- 
tors, though most of them gave distinctive and 
credible personality to their parts. As for style 
of speech, most of that must have been. lost in 
translation, and how much remains, one 
wonders, even in the original French; how much 
of a Boswell was Huret? One cannot exclude 
such thoughts even though they are not strictly 


-applicable to these broadcasts. 


‘Still less do they apply to a new Light Pro- 
gramme series called ‘Memoirs of a Scouser’, 
by Jack Gribbin, for here there is no impersona- 
tion, no translation; we get him straight from 
the horse’s mouth, his own. Besides being a 
Scouser, which I learn from Radio Times is a 
Liverpudlian, Mr. Gribbin is an old-age pen- 
sioner in his seventies and an excellent talker. 


‘Quietly, unsensationally, he told us of his early 


life in ‘the bad old days’, when you might find 
yourself reduced to ‘lying under the iron um- 
brella’—sleeping, that is, under the Liverpool 
Overhead Railway on a heap of newspapers. He 
has done everything, he says, and got nowhere; 
-and in his first talk he told us among other 
things how for a time he practised fortune- 
telling with some success. He read fortunes in 
1-writing, tea-leaves, beer-suds, or by palmis- 
try, and the gullibility of people amazed him, 
for all such stuff, he warned us, is pure bunk. 
Mr. Gribbin is good company. I shall keep an 
eye and an ear open for his future talks. 
~ In ‘ Steak for a Stiff’ Michael Hayes gave us 
some useful and surprising information about 
the life and habits of a steward on a liner. A stiff, 
by the way, is a passenger who gets on the wrong 
side of his steward. Mr. Hayes first signed on as 
a_steward so as to fulfil an ambition to visit 


Hawaii, and his initiation into such activities as 


" carrying plates and so on was instructive, and 
 * his discovery that if he wanted to have 
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good customers at his table he would be well 
advised to tip the head steward £5, and the 
same sum to the pantryman was needed to secure 
the best cuts from the joints, In this connec- 
tion the order ‘ Steak for a stiff’? meant a help- 
ing of tough steak for a disagreeable diner, the 
effect of which was that the diner would ask 
to be transferred to another table whither, need- 
less to say, his reputation had preceded him. 
In a Light Programme broadcast called 
“'There’s a New Sound in the Sky’ Raymond 
Baxter presented a vivid impression of his trip 
in a Vickers Viscount which was being ferried 
across the Atlantic for delivery in the U.S.A. 
—‘just routine flying’, as Captain Jock Bryce, 
the Vickers Chief Test Pilot, described it. I pre- 
fer to describe it as.an acutely thrilling adyen- 
ture. It was one of the best programmes of its 
kind I have heard, and it not only thrilled me, it 
roused once again my incredulous wonder at all 
the complex scientific devices which make such 
a journey in a medium-range aircraft possible. 


= MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
Edinburgh: Operas 


THE MOST INTERESTING operatic event of the 
Edinburgh Festival has been the first stage pro- 
duction in Great Britain of Stravinsky’s 
‘Oedipus Rex”. For the B.B.C.’s audience this 
was Jess of a novelty, as the opera-oratorio has 
been heard, on and off, ever since it first fell on 
our astonished ears in a relay from a concert- 
performance in Queen’s Hall twenty years ago. 
Its stark grandeur may be augmented by the 
static spectaele in the theatre, though the appear- 
ances of the Speaker in modern dress are, by 
common consent, destructive of the dramatic 
effect. But the work probably loses less than 
any other dramatic work by being given as an 
oratorio, 

The performances broadcast from Edinburgh 
did not fail to achieve a monumental effect. ~ 
Despite the sophisticated atmosphere in which 
it was created, ‘Oedipus’ is unquestionably one 
of the classics of our age. And, while it is 
classical im spirit and not unworthy, despite 
some tiresome perversities of manner, of its 
Greek prototype, it is also highly individual. 
At a distance of nearly three decades we can see 
that it is the musical counterpart of those monu- 
mental classical, yet also completely individual, 
figures created at about the same date by Picasso. 

The Hamburg Opera must have been hard 
put to it to find something to fill out the 
evening after © Oedipus ’—a function which was 
not adequately performed either metaphorically 
or literally, even with the help of an inordinately 
long interval, by ‘Mavra’. As in duty bound, 
I listened to the second broadcast last week in 
the hope that some subtleties or even some 
obvious point had eluded me, But the trivial 
farce still seems to me dramatically pointless 
and musically void. Its simple melodies with 
their ‘oompah” accompaniment for wind-band 
are amusing for half a minute. After that one’ Ss 
smile is succeeded by a frown of impatience; 

© oompah ” -soon becomes infinitely more irritat- 
ing than Donizetti’ s ‘ guitar’. 

“Mavra? was given, it seemed, rather stolid 
treatment for so frivolous a piece, ‘and ‘ Oedipus’ 
obviously suited the company better. It was 
unfortunate fhat the protagonist was handi- 
capped by a severe cold, though Helmut Mel- 
chert’s voice came over more strongly last week 
than inthe previous broadcast. Maria von 
Ilosvay after too tame a start—her “Nonne 
erubeskite?? had no scorn in it—sang finely 
as Jocasta even in that all too jaunty duet in 
which she tries to prevent the obstinate Oedipus 
from persisting in seeking the awful truth. Of 
the others, all capable, Arnold van Mill (Tiresias) 
was oun singing with a tfemendous 
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‘Lovely day for 
a Guinness 


ee eae 
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I feel so good dear owner now 
For oh, I'd such a thirst, 
But since I’ve had my Guinness 
I could ride another fist. 


IVE YOUR THIRST a treat—give it a 

Guinness. Enjoy the cool refreshment of 
this tall, dark, handsome drink. Taste its quality. 
Its goodness. And notice how vety quickly 
your tiredness and depression fall away. You’re 
brighter. Stronger. Ready and willing to enjoy 
an /evening’s fun after a hard day’s work. 
THat’s Guinness goodness! 


Guinness does more 
than quench your thirst 
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The disposition of property, the creation 
of a family trust, the problems of 
partnership and private companies, 
the wise investment of money — these, and _ 
many similar and related matters 

arise daily in the faithful discharge of — 
the responsibilities laid upon us 
as executors and trustees. We are well 
fitted to act for you for we possess the 
knowledge and experience to handle 
your affairs with skill, courtesy and 
sympathetic understanding. Our tare for 
the best interests of your dependants 
can do much to alleviate your own 
care for their future. 


National Provincial 
+, Bank Limited | 


SB 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT: I PRINCES STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 i 
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—and. brings you a full 


4 TAX FREE 


Equal to £6.19.2 PER CENT GROSS 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 


* Easy withdrawals 

% Income Tax borne by the Society 
% Any amount accepted up to £5,000 
* No depreciation ; 


JUNE 1931 — JUNE 1956 : 
ASSETS NOW EXCEED 
£4,000,000 


Full particulars from the Secretary: ~ re 
STATE BUILDING SOCIETY ~~ 

9, State House ~ ~ a 
26, Upper Brook Street, Park Lane 
London, W.1 Telephone: MAYfair 8161 
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a) had eas obdetled ameelt on Jean 
s idiosyncratic delivery of the text, and 
t week’s performance had considerably 
d his imitation of the inimitable, But 
ot help feeling that, as he was ‘ speaking 
in English’ (to quote the too long absent 
Potter), he would have done better to 
‘the manner of an English lecturer, as the 
mands. 

yan Mill was also the life and soul of 
oduction of Cornelius’ ‘The Barber of 
d’ in so far as it had a life in the heavy- 
led performance directed by Bittner. It 
d that this engaging piece should have had 
a long history of failure and neglect, but 
ot feel that our loss has really been great. 
é ppPera- is mildly amusing and. our amuse- 


4 


N April 6, 1798, before a tensely ex- 
Pectant audience gathered in Prince 
Schwarzenberg’s palace in Vienna, 
' Haydn conducted the. first perform- 
of ‘ The Creation’. For him, in his sixties, 
0 mposition ofa full-scale oratorio had been 
ture into unfamiliar territory, and its in- 
nd lasting success was a personal triumph. 
also marked a new departure in the his- 
oratorio itself, and brought fresh life to 
y the end of the eighteenth century, was 
hing, if not a dying, art. 
orio is in fact a curious and unstable 
id, a mixture of dramatic, narrative and 
smplative elements, with its roots in the 
gical dramas of the Middle Ages; its drama- 
contemplative elements rarely achieve an 
usion, and in fact have always tended to 
art. In Italy, oratorio succumbed to the 
alent passion | for opera, and by the eight- 
2 century had become an affair of florid solo 
vith the chorus either eliminated or re- 
to a minimum, Austria fell beneath the 
influence; i in Germany, the contemplative 
hich in J. S. Bach achieved visionary 
ry, ran to seed in pious sentimentalism. 
sland, Handel achieved supremacy, partly 
ue of -his overwhelming and highly 


of his- aden ee his although Ne had 
ttors, he had no successors, and on the 
t his oratorios were largely. unknown. 
| the more remarkable and providential, 
fore, were the ¢ cumstances that brought 
n into vivifying contact ‘with Handel’s art; 
ydn, as Kapellmeister at remote Esterhaz, 
Je accasion to concern himself with large- 
oratorio. He had, indeed, written his ‘Il 
mo di Tobia’ in 1775 for a Viennese musi- 
ety, but its text was Italian, and its music 
the significant exception of its few but 
d choruses—was entirely in the florid 
n vein. But now, in the seventeen-eighties, 
acountered—probably through his friend- 
ith Mozart—one of the very few men in 
to whom-Handel was more than a 
aron Gottfried van Swieten, the Court 
n, who had a genuine antiquarian passion 
music of Handel and J. S. Bach. It was 
Swieten’s private concerts that Mozart 
commissioned to write his additional 
ts to “ Messiah ’; and-here, in all 

: first time Haydn was 
ith pases choral music. 


m ight have ech less mild if ace Cornelius 
had perceived the virtue of brevity. But then, 
ag: there would hardly have been enough 
_ opera to go round. 

At the Usher Hall the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, making its first tour in Europe, has 
succeeded- the Royal Philharmonic, It was 
evident at once that this is a superb orchestra. 
The string tone has the depth and ‘ body’ that 
comes from complete unanimity of bowing and 
intonation. The wood-winds are likewise steady 
and well-balanced, and, if the brass was some- 
times overbearing, whose fault was that but the 
conductor’s? The danger of these ‘crack’ or- 
chestras is that they tempt conductors to abuse 
their virtuosity. So we had at the first concert 
an absurdly inflated performance of Haydn’s 
Symphony in B flat (No. 102), and Strauss’ 
‘Don Juan’ was subjected to some unnecessary 


‘The Creation’ 


By ROSEMARY HUGHES 
: Haydn's oratorio will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 9.5 p.m. on Friday, September 14 


Thus he was already prepared for the over- 
whelming impact made upon him by the series 
of full-scale festival performances of Handel’s 
music in Westminster Abbey in the early summer 
of 1791, culminating on June 1 in a perform- 
ance of ‘ Messiah” at which the ‘ Hallelujah’ 
Chorus brought him to his feet in tears. 

But it was more than a mere emotional shock. 
His visits to England, coming when he was close 
on sixty, had brought him a sudden widening 
of “horizons, mental and musical as well as 
physical, and the encounter with Handel, as he 
himself said later, sent him back to his studies 
as if he had learned nothing till then. In 1795 
he returned to Vienna, bringing with him among 
his papers the libretto of an oratorio which, by 
another twist of coincidence, was said to have 
been originally intended for Handel. And so, 
appropriately, the wheel came full circle as the 
Baron van Swieten, to whom Haydn confided 
his tentative ideas, ‘took the project into his 
somewhat “managing hands, and produced a 
German version of the English text, on which 
Haydn by the end of 1796 was already at work, 

A final stroke of. Providence was the character 
of the libretto itself. It is neither dramatic- nor 
contemplative, but narrative and descriptive. 
Moreover, its theme, the manifestation of God’s 
glory through created nature, was one which 
caught the. imagination of an age in which 
nature itself was being rediscovered, in art and 
literature, as a-source of inspiration. The text 
is based upon the Book of Genesis, drawing 
-also on Milton’s account of the creation of the 
world in ‘ Paradise Lost ’,In Parts I and II the 


six Days of-Creation are described, the story — 


being told by the archangels Gabriel, Uriel, and 
Raphael, with the angelic host, represented by 
the choir, rounding off each successive day with 
a chorus of praise. Part I describes the creation 
of light and of the firmament, the division of 
land and water followed by the emergence of 
plant life, and the formation of the heavenly 


bodies. Part II is devoted to the creation of - 


animate life, on the fifth and sixth days, culmi- 
nating in Man himself, Part III is more Miltonic 
than Biblical; in it, Adam and Eve lead the rest 
of created nature in'a hymn of thanksgiving, 
then give utterance to their own mutual love 
and the joy of their paradisal innocence, after 
which the final chorus, ‘ Sing the Lord, ye voices 
all ’, brings the work to a close. 

Musically, the most vital innovations are 
Haydn’s use of the entire range of orchestral 
colour as evolved by the end of the eighteenth 
ee evolution. in which Haydn himself 


ce 


touches of bravura. The best thing was Walter 
Piston’s Symphony composed for the orchestra 
with a complete mastery of the medium, even if 
it did not ‘say’ very much. The scherzo was 
particularly attractive. 

Silence is probably the kindest comment on 
the performance of Brahms’ Third Symphony 
under Pierre Monteux on Wednesday night. 
Franck’s Symphonic Yariations and Ravel’s 
Pianoforte Concerto fared better, having Casa- 
desus as the sensitive pianist. The most hearten- 
ing musical experience of the week at Edinburgh 
came from the Freemasons’ Hall on Thursday 
morning, when two of Mozart’s String Quartets 
were beautifully played by the Amadeus en- 
semble. Beethoven’s rarely performed Quintet 
in C major was given a welcome airing by the 
same players on Friday. 

DyNELEY Hussey 


had played a leading part—and the brilliance 
and resource with which solo voices and choir 
are blended and juxtaposed in the great choruses. 
By 1795, when Haydn finally returned from 
England, he had all his 104 symphonies behind 
him and was a master of orchestration. But in 
the great choral works of his last years, ‘ The 
Creation’, “The Seasons’, and the late Masses, 
he begins where the, symphonies leave off. In the 
wonderful orchestral ‘ Representation of Chaos’ 
with which ‘ The Creation’ opens, the clarinets, 
so tentatively handled: even in the latest sym- 
phonies, are used with masterly freedom and 
sensitiveness. No less bold is the treatment of 
the trombones im the extended chorus ‘ Achieved 
is the glorious work’ at the end of Part II, and, 
in a wholly different way, the enchanting blend 
of three flutes and pizzicato strings, used to 
depict the dawn at the beginning of Part III. 

The accompaniment of the recitatives is end- 
lessly varied and imaginative. Two only out of 
countless possible examples are the classic sim- 
plicity of the sumrise and moonrise, and the 
arioso ‘ Be fruitful all’, with its deep and rich 
background of divided lower strings. The arias, 
too, are scored with such fine detail that Mara, 
the soprano soloist in the first English perform- 
ance, declared that it was the first time in her 
life that she had accompanied an orchestra. 

It is, of course, in the choruses that Handel’s 
inspiration is most directly apparent. But the 
interplay of solo voices with the choir is a 
new resource, used with splendid variety and 
freedom: soprano soloist' and choir in ‘ The 
marv llous work’, the interposition of the solo 
trio in ‘ The Heavens are telling ’, and the spark- 
ling coloratura woven by the soloists above the 
chorus in ‘The Lord is great’. Perhaps the 
finest example of all is ‘By Thee with bliss’ in 
Part III. Adam and Eve lead the hymn of praise 
—first alone, then soaring above the quietly 
reiterated chords with which the rest of creation 
awakens into song; then, moving into a fresh 
key and tempo, they call God’s creatures, one 
by one, into responsive utterance, until at last 
the entire creation is united in a ‘final outburst 


‘of praise and thanksgiving. But alongside this 


great extended design must be placed that in- 
comparable moment of inspiration at the very 
outset, when, at the words ‘ And the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters’, the 
choir softly takes up the Archangel’s -recitative 


and carries it forward towards the ‘And there 


was light’ in which the chord of C major is 
turned into the first and most elemental revela- 
tion of the creative power of God. 
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can be instantly recognised—so can 
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HARRIS TWEED AFTER ALL—INDIVIDUAL PENSIONS ! 

A masterpiece of Man and Nature NEED INDIVIDUAL ADVICE | 


What is best for one man may not be best for another. When 
T rang the Prudential’s local office for theit booklet on pensions 
for the self-employed and others like ourselves, I understoo 
that much depended on one’s tax position. Since then 
I’ve talked it over with one of their representativ 
and I’m very glad I did. 
Isuggest you do as I’ve done— 


THIS IS HOW P ararar: 


Look for the Harris Tweed Trade 
Mark. It is a Certification Mark and, 
as such, has been granted with the 
approval of the Board of Trade. 
"THE MARK warrants that the tweed 
to which it is applied is made from 
virgin Scottish wool, spun, dyed, 
hand-woven and finished IN THE 
OUTER HEBRIDES. Beware of 
imitations. 
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feutterD rast ewuren wnat 


rN 
mann Kt ase 7 emma ae LOOK FOR THIS MARK ON THE CLOTH 
FACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APPEARS q LOOK FOR THIS LABEL ON THE GARMENT 
MADE FROM 100% PURE WOOL Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
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ASK THE MAN FROMTHE 


Pianist, 
Composer, 
of Radio and 
Concert fame, 
praises the 
CHAPPELL 
Concert 


Grand 


to any main course 


from the famous Rhine- 
hessian vineyards. The . 
finest wine in its class— Please write for details and name of nearest agents 
not too sweet, not too : 


dry. Excellent with fish, CHAPPELL £ 
poultry, white or red S 


Do your desk-work whilst relaxed in your i meat. ‘ CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LID: on 0 Su Ys 
favourite armchair! /f- At your Wine Merc! ant's r w i 
“Lap-tab” the revolutionary new folding / - 50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 

armchair table is ideal for reading or writing S. F. & 0. HALLGARTEN, LONDON, E.C.3 -~ Telephone: MAY fair 7600 i 3 
by those who must take work home. The Se a a In the bustle of farm life disc 


telescopic leg is adjustable to suit s a 
individual requirements. In the sick room hurt and sometimes cruelty ; 
easily befall a bewildered littl 


the ‘‘Lap-tab”’ is ideal for invalids. 

wil 1on-vie bice felting has chan nels FRENCH al home V i | 5 Often he is whisked, day-old, : 
provided for pens and ash-trays, __ : . a from the mother (against 
milebiseesetveiy insted"? ) | BAT for 95 STE eee 
Priced £3.1 5 Carriage Paid (U.K. only). A some dark conveyance. Deg 


i ‘ 7 a a the only food and comfort he kr 
Brit. Patent No. 615114, 735255 & 752177 THE EASY ASSiMil WAY the calf goes to BEAiaE Tne 


Send for illustrated folder. 


i , ral i help the R.S.P.C.A to co 
You like it ore refund your money. are | 10” ble 78 r.p.m. records, text-book Similar Courses in can : _ 
Put this’on your Xmas List now Pie te srcrsiee ogee Raga GERMAN, ITALIAN cruelty by sending a donatio 
: 48distinct conversations * 15 different voices _ RUSSIAN,SPANISH displaying a collecting box. F 

2» Adequate vocabulary for simple, everyday purposes Textthaicis nvail- write to The Chief 


able, price 12/6d, | R.S.P.C.A. (Dept. L.), 105 J 


2% The Advanced Continuation Course consists of remaining 
Street, London, S.W.1. 3 


-42 records and tuition service at a cost of £7.16.0. or on de- separately. 
ferred terms. ; A 


FeAssiMic Gnpeod) Dept S3P/S. eee | ee | 

| 1 SU aBeake LS tg Wa (Bayswater 5131) : | 

Id . A 4 b | Please send free brochure. | am interested in Records Books | 
folding Mmchile table / iy eed meee bat BLOCK : : 


LAP TAB LTD., HASLUCKS GREEN RD., 7 \ 0) >) =) en nS ene 
SHIRLEY, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE | | _—  ———_— 
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ORK LINO. AND ‘QUARRY. ‘TILES 


LISTENER ASKS: * What is the correct way to 
p cork lino in good condition? ? The answer 
regular treatment with good wax polish. 
rk carpet is porous by nature, and dirt can 
1etrate fairly easily unless you give the surface 
ne protection. If you like, you can improve 
effect of wax polishing by first applying a 
t of seal. Various polish manufacturers now- 
ys make these protective seals for floors. 
ey are simple to apply. Remember, it is no 
sealing a dirty surface. If you have-to treat 
eglected cork lino, you will need to wash it 
roughly to begin with: if you do not, the 
{ will not harden properly. I would suggest 
ng warm suds,-made with mild soap—or one 
the mild, synthetic detergents. Then rinse, 
h warm water, and follow with a wipe-as- 
i-dry operation with a clean absorbent cloth, 
a sponge. (I find that a cellulose sponge does 
3 floor-washing job effectively.) 
dere i is a question from another listener: ‘I 
a quarry-tiled kitchen floor. Some of the 
s are worn. In spite of all the scrubbing, they 
er look clean, and every grease mark shows’. 
t sounds to me as though here again a floor 
| would be helpful. It would protect the tiles 
inst grease. Then they would respond very 
pily, I think, toa waterwax emulsion polish. 
ernatively, you could try the effect of this 
alsion without sealing first. It might just do 
“trick. Both the seal and the emulsion are 
surless, so they are suitable for any coloured 
s. Where red varieties of tile are concerned, 
— buy rosy-tinted wax polish made for 
jo! 


last question is: ane can I clean a 
ed, glass»flower vase?’ Fill the vase with 
, and add a teaspoon or so of household 


monia—enough to make the water smell. 
n let the vase stand overnight, and rinse it 
roughly in the morning. By the way, it is 
ays best to wash flower vases thoroughly as 
Ki ¥ : 


Crossword No. 1,37 I. 


completed diagram, the row S contains the 
held by West} North, East, and South in 
der. The cards'in each suit are arranged in 
ing order of magnitude. The rows H, D, and 
mtain the Hearts, Diamonds, and. Clubs, 
ly arranged. In the. “Description of Play’ 
a reference, such as 2S- D, must first be 
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seer as they are emptied. Stains are much more 
difficult to tackle if the vase is put away after 
just a quick rinse. 

B. : RutH Drew 


--~ APPLE CRUMBLE 
iA quickly made sweet—popular with children 


[sts apple crumble. First, put as much pulped 


apple as you think you will need in an oven- 
proof dish. Put into a pan 1 cup of granulated 
sugar, 1 cup.of margarine, and 3 cups of flour, 
and stir over a very low heat until the mixture 
looks like fine bread crumbs, Cover the apple 
with this and bake in a moderate oven until 
golden brown.’ 

wre ANNE WILD 


RIZ A L'IMPERATRICE 
With plenty of plums about just now, at modest 
prices, this is just the time to try a delicious 
sweet using plums and rice, which the French 
call Riz 4 L’Impératrice. It uses cream, which 
makes it a little more expensive than plain rice, 
but it looks wonderful, is fit for the grandest 
party, and is easy to make. The quantities listed 
below make enough to give eight to ten helpings, 
so break them down to your own requirements: 
it 1 Ib. of dark plums 
i 1 Ib. of rice 
wee 1 pint of milk, more or less 
; % of a pint of thick cream 

% of a pint of thin cream 
sugar to taste 

- Wash the rice and cover with cold water; 
bane to the boil and boil for ten minutes. Pour 
off any surplus water, and cover with milk 
and bring to the boil again. This milk will soon 
be absorbed, so cover again with milk and again 
bring to the boil; go on adding milk and boiling 
until the rice is soft and creamy and completely 
cooked. Then add sugar to taste and leave the 
rice to get cold. Whip the thick and thin creams 
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Prizes (for the first three correct he Scenea: book tokens, ~ 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


y date: first post on Spader September 13. ee should be on_ the printed Alserarn and eicres 
ning them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
e pecossyiord * in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
: _ decision is final ’ 
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replaced by ee appropriate word suggested by the 
context. Suppose the word were HELD. If in this 
word we give numerical values to the letters (A=1, 
fone ; Z=26), HELD adds up to 29. Hence the first 


- thie numbers in column 2 would add up to 29. 
An across reference would be given as H6-9, The 


cards 2 to 10 have their numerical values; J=14, 
Q=16, K=18, and Ace=20. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLAY | 
Four men play a bridge 8S-C. South 1S-C 
-and 5S-C One No Trump, West C3-11 and 
after North 4S-C 7S-C Two Diamonds, 
East. says ‘No, 5D-C’. South then S1-5 
Three No D3-12 and 13S-C the others C2-6. 
West 6S-C the 3 of hearts and after South 
has S2-7 the D1-7, he decides that it is a 
| perfectly D7-10 contract, He can 9S-C three 
_ C4-13 in spades, three in hearts and H1-7 
in diamonds and possibly more if spades are 
divid d equally and he can D10-13 the diamond 
eee he C6-7 pplayed the 2 of hearts fram 


, of diamonds. - 
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together until. light nae fluffy, and fold through 
the cold rice. Line a glass dish with halved, 
stoned, dark plums, cut-sides downwards, and 
cover with the creamed rice. Decorate the top 
with a few of the halved plums, which you have 
kept back, and, if you like, add strips of sliced 
banana for further decoration. Dot with little 
blobs of the cream you have also kept back. 
MOoLiy WEIR 


Notes on Contributors 


SIR JOHN WOLFENDEN (page 328): Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Reading University; Chairman, 
Secondary School Examinations Council; 
Headmaster of Shrewsbury School 1944-1950 
and of Uppingham School 1934-44; author 
of Education in a Changing World, How to 
Choose Your School, etc. - 

James Morris (page 329); formerly correspon- 
dent for The Times in the Middle East. 

StR_ LLEWELLYN WoopwarD (page 330): 
historian: Professor at the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, since 1951; 
formerly editor of Documents on British 
Foreign Policy, 1919-1939; author of War and 
Peace in Europe, 1815-70, etc. 

OLIVER STEWART (page 335): 
nautics 

SEWELL STOKES (page 339): author of Court 
Circular, A Clown in Clover, etc. 

B. J. MASON (page 340): Lecturer in Meteoro- 
logy, Imperial College, London University, 
and in charge of Cloud Physics Laboratory; 
author of many papers on cloud physies 

Davip DavuBE (page 342): Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, Oxford University; Academic 
Board, Institute of Jewish Studies, Man- 
chester, since 1953; author of The New 
Testament and Rabbinic Judaism, etc. 

ROSEMARY HUGHES (page 361): musicologist; 
author of Haydn (Gn ‘ The Master Musicians’ 
Series) 


editor of Aero- 


the jack. South now C8-13 a small spade and 
C6-12 the trick with dummy’s queen and D3-6 
leads out, in Cl-6, the queen, S4-6 and H6-9 
East holds 6H-C his king and, 
as South must 10S-C the third diamond trick 
with his ace, he sees what he has 3S-C; he can 
only now make C10-13 ace of hearts and the. two 
11S-C spades. Annoyed that he 3S-D played so 
12S-C, South finds himself one down. The contract 
S9-13 have H5-6 made if he had studied the hand 
more S3-13 before playing to the first trick. He 
should have played his ace on the S6-12 trick and 
then C3-5 the jack. On this he should have played 
dummy’s queen, D2-10 forcing out East’s king 
before North’s 26: C certain entry, the queen of 
spades, had been HS-10. 


Solution of No. 1,369 


Prizewinners : 


Ast prize: 
2nd prize: Miss E, Leyland (Nuneaton); 3rd prize: 
Mrs, J. M. ee (Bath). 


oe 


F. E, Dixon (Dublin); 


. 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those whoarestudiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree: not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 

@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 


some cases, two), You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- | 


tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
tion of your work and solution ofall difficulties 
by your tutors, A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
.the Course. More than 11,000 Successes at 
Lond. Univ. Exams. alone from 1947. 


@ Write for Prospectus to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


“WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC, 
Principal: CE&CIL Se, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal; ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B.A,LOND. 


YOUR HOBBY — 
THIS YEAR a 
If you have “always meant to 7 
when you had time” you can h 
better time than now. Bigger ol 
bigger chances. Don’t put it off 
‘longer. The LSJ for 35 years has 
the world in correspondence co: 
of a personal character that in 
equalled. LSJ students sell chetegs 
while they study and each cours 
planned for the individual, 


The LSJ was founded me 


Founder : 


Science Director 3 
GEORGE WALKER, 
PH.D.CAMB., M.SC.SYD, 


Arts Director} 
P. G. HALL, 
M.A.CAMB, 


patronage of the great leaders of 
Press and its unmatched results 
“Truth” to say: “The LSJ claims 
and achieves more.” ~ ; 
Advice is given freely to all d 
who would like a preliminary opir 
before they begin and there is 
obligation, There are courses 
Journalism, Story Writing, Rac 
“TV. Plays, Poetry,’ Literature 
History. x 
The free book “Writing for 
Press” makes no extravagant 
but shows you how you can ¢€ 
field that is open to all. The fe 
moderate. Begin now with the 
evenings before you. 4 


Home Study Courses ] 


U.C.C., founded 1887, has had a long and distinguished record-of 
successful preparation of students for examinations. Tuition is given 
for GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (all Levels, 
all Examining Bodies), LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE and 
DEGREES (obtainable without residence), B.A., B.Sc., B.Se.(Econ.), 
B.Sc.(Sociology), LL.B., B.D.,. B.Mus., Diplomas in Geography, .- 
Theology, etc.; Professional Preliminary, Bar (Parts I & ID, ~ 
Teachers’ Diplomas, Gel perite and many other exallaentiant 


The College is an Educational ‘Trust not conducted pritialin as 
a profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified ‘Tutors 
who are specialists in teaching by correspondence. The very 
moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired. 


Chief Secretar 2 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOUR 
| 57 Gordon Square, London, V 
MUSeum 4574 
“ There Be LSJ. students all over ‘the 


* Full information is given in the PROSPECTUS obtainable 
post free from the Registrar, y 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


Write for 
Profit 


If you have a ready pen you can be 
trained to write and sel] articles and 
short stories in spare time—wherever you 
live. Hundreds of editors are in constant 
need of fresh contributions, 

Learn the essential technique by post 
—how to write, what to write about, 
how to prepare MSS, and HOW TO SELL 
THEM for the best prices, Send to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/32F), Palace 
Gate, London, W:8, for a free copy of 
‘How to Succeed as a Writer.” 

If you want training that matches your 
enthusiasm. generous personal service 
that meets your every need, write for the 
prospectus today—while you think of it. 

By applying now you will have the 
opportunity of enrolling at very 
moderate terms. Many pupils earn the 
fee several times over during tuition. 


Hand built 


RADIOGRAMOPHONE 


Equipment 


INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR 
THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION 
AT A REASONABLE COST 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 
TO MODERN HIGH FIDELITY 
STANDARDS 


Universal Electronic Products 


36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 4058 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the Britigh Broadcasting Corporation < - Maryleb 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, Tue LIsTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. September 6, 1956 


SPECIALISED. POSTAL [UIT 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERY 
f & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIC 


A Metropolitan College modern Post 
is the most efficient, the most econon 
the most convenient means of preparati 
General Certificate of Education and 

exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ. ie 
ternal iuondon University Degrees; ( 
Service, Local Government and 
exams.; for professional\exams, 


Brochure on the 
latest methods 
of home training 


CAREERS — HOBBIES — NEW INTERESTS! 
PRIVATE & INDIVIDUAL TUITION IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Over 150 courses in Engineering and Commerce including:— 


Art Electricity Production Engineering countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and 
Accountancy In the Home Radio Management; for |.S.M.A.,. Inst. of E: 
Advertising Fashion Drawing Refrigeration exams, Mane ees practices ¢ 
on Aeronautical Engineering Heat’g, Ventilat’g Eng.  Salesmansh courses in business subjects 
4 Book-keeping Journalism panies Pe bes gh he eh POST-WAR EXAM. $ 
Building Languages Shorthand: | Text-book lending” library. 
susie: Management Mathematics Short Story Writing payable by instalments. 
a sordice Mechanical Engineering Sanifation Ryat today for prospectus, sent 
‘ommon Entrance Exam. Motor Engineering Telecommunications request, mentioning exam. or sul 
plete Subjects Musical Appreciation Television Which santeresteds (tue Secreta 
Jraughtsmanship P.M.G. Licences Time & Motion Study 
Drawing Photography Works Management METROPOLITAN COLL LE Eq 


The only HOME STUDY College 
/operated by a world wide manu- 
facturing organisation, 


ST: ALBANS 


Electrical Engineering Police and many others 
or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, Lond 


Also courses for—General Certificate of Education, B.Sc. (Eng.), 
AMALMecheE, AMLGE, L108, AACA, ACLS, AM.Brit. Ae, City 
& Guilds Examination, etc, Send for details of our FREE ADVICE SERVICE 


LEARN THE PRACTICAL WAY 

with these EXPERIMENTAL OUTFITS 

With many courses we supply 
equipment for practical work, These include 5 
RADIO, TELEVISION, ELECTRICITY, 
CHEMISTRY, MECHANICS, CARPEN- 
bats PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAWING, 
etc, 


COURSES FROM 15/- PER MONTH [A ERMA DEM 2) Bea 
Send for our FREE book. ' 


for pleasure and profit. Learni 
by P.A.S. Courses is a grand 
at all difficult—with big p 
Over 4,000 Pupils’ sketches 


oO “Punch” alone. A Pupil sa 
* E M { ] N S T T U T E S E.M.I, INSTITUTES Dept. 183, Cars « cease to marvel that a Preparator. 
Grove Park Road, London, W.4, PLEASE enable one to tackle a portrait or 


Send for free illustrated Bookl 
how you can add “a second stril 
bow." Courses for absolute Be; 
Advanced Students wishing 
Water Colour, Illustration, ¢ 
Art, etc. Address, Percy V 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LT! 
Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, 


1 
1 
An Educational Organisation , NAME.......... 
* associated with the E.M.I. group ! ADDRESS. 
of Companies including y Rodtesty 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE”, | SUBJECT(S) OF INTEREST........,sssssssscveccessossoouscarsoesees 
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COLUMBIA, Ete, 619/56 We shall not worry you with personal visits, I0.62a : 


